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RT EDITOmAL 7 

Increasin^y throughout the v^orid development commuiftty there is recog- 
nition that development efforts which ignore the role of^yWge portion of ^ 
the population arc : ultimately detriniental^ whole, aaSm tlie , last few 
years concern^ abdiit the role of^romen in tlie development ; process have 
demanded serious attention. ' , - 

Peace, CorpsV record of programming in relation to what has become 
^'known as ••Women in Development" is far from exemplary'. Yet Peace Corps 
'^has been qualitatively' different from other development organizations: not 
because of specific programs, but because of our basic premises about the 
relationship ^ of pebpTe to change." Volunteering— the giving of . self to two 
yearst,of living and working in a community, experiencing firsthai^d- the very 
*real constraints to development , that affect the' local people — ^makes for\ a 
perspective that has, been accurately .called **the*gift of comprehension.". 
Being truly involved in the life' and culture of a community. Volunteers can 
look at local resourcps and respond appropriately to needs: from the be- 
ginning pf Peace Corps, long before Appropriate Technology became a 
catchphrase in development. Volunteers inevitably ysed'this kind of ap- 
proach. And similarly, while the Volunteers have not always been aware of 
the i^^ae of Women in Development, they have tepded to see their com- 
munities as totalitigs^aird have dealt wkh them a^ . - ^ . 

Concepts sucK as Womeh in Deveropment and Appropriate Technology 
are elusive: the catchphrases can be (and, recently, all too frequently have 
been)* arbitrarily defined to apply to virtually any development effort Yet no 
matter what the defiriition, the terms take on Veal meaning only when applied 
to, the complex realities of a specific community. As the Volunteers kn6w., ' 
developmeii^t is not ^bout **WID" or /•AT", or even **GNP"; development is 
about pi^6]|)le and coihmunities, and both people and conimiunitie^ aure^ 
complex. ' 

Whatevet the depth of understanding, tKe Volunteers coine to as individ- 
uals, the Peace Corps as an agency has ^ responsibility to'do more than, it 
has thus far been doing. Clearly we should be.developing programs which 
better resi^prid to, the needs of women of the>'Thhd World; clearly we should 
be concerned With building /wax/mwm community involvertent into a// our , 
efforts; and it is v^eH past time for tis to upgra'de pur training to include ideas 
and issues that arb f^most in development thinking today. 

But -ultimately, out greatest responsibility is . to niake the Volunteers aware 
of the importance of their commitn^ent to their community* For, in the end, 
it is that commitiierit— that deep involvement ^vhh people— that leads them to 
insights ^hat have piade and wUl continue to make the qualitative difference. 



Margot Arohson 
Francis A. Luzzatto 
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ADA^RSE IMPACT OF DEVELOmENT . 



' by Il'ene Tinker 



EDITORS fiofE: What \contributio/i do flv'rd'^ 
Wdrld-womeh^^^m^ development of their 

count riesf And \sihdt\^ does development have 
ori.tlieirU)0?^\i * \ ^ ';V,\ ' y - 

Such qiiestw^^ chnie iq the fvrefroni of de~ • 
vilopnimt :i4ahriin^^ years, cis experts 

and agencies ;have become^ore. and more aware^f 
(he widening' gpp betv\ieen men and women of the 
Third Wgrld—pieir status^ their educfition, their eco- 
f notniclself-reltancel and the scope of theif coles, the 
.{oHQmn^^ article presents the ' case not* simply that 
'develdfimhit activities have tendecl to ignore Mjji^men 
buitlijat they have actually hindered women. * 

.This article originally appeared in a two-volume 
publication Women and World Development, pre- 
pared by the /{mericath Association for the jAdvqncc- 
" ment of Scieyic& and the Overseas Developn^ent 
Council. Copies of Women and World Development 
are available in each Peace Corps country office, ^ind 
' ^additional requests for copies should be addressed to 



the Overseas \ development Council, 1717 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Washington^p.C. 20036. 

THE AVTIjlOR: Irehff.Tinker is Director of the 
Office of International Science ifi the American Asso^ 
ciatioiis fpr the A dvanfement^ of "Science and Presi-- 
dent of ihe I nternaiional 'Center for Research on 
^omen. For many 'years ^a processor of political sch 
• hice, D/.TinkStr has specializeii in the problems of] 
'j^Uomparative development in South and Southeast 
■ Asia, educational planning and curriculum develop- 
rtient, anh more Recently , in popjul(ition and the ad- 
• verse impact ^qf development ori women. She was the 
first president of the' Federatiori of Organizations for 
. Professional Womei]i and the organizer of the Women 
and World Development seminar in Mexico City for 
InternationxthWorhen's Year. •* 
• Dr. Tinker Is expected to join the A CTION stdff 'as 
Assistant biredor - for thf' Office 'of Policy and , 
Planning; in the near futjdre. 



During much of the last quarter century ,_ "(devel- 
opment'' has been viewed as the panacea fbr the eco- 
nomic ills' of all less deyeloped'countries: create a 
modern infrastructure and the economy will take off, 
providing a better'life for everyone. Yet in. virtually 
all countries and a[mong all classes, women, have lost 
ground relative''to men; development, by^Nyidening 
the.gap betvypen incomes, of imen and womt;n, has not 
helped iinptfbve women's' Ijvbs, but rather has had an 
^cjverse effect upon them. ; . 

' The major reason for this deplorable phenomenon 
»'iS'that planners, generally men— whether jn donor- 
country agencies or in: recipient countries— have been 



HjnaHle to deal wit'h the. fact that women must . per- 
Torm twj3 roUrfin soqiety, whereas jnen perform only 
one. In sublEtence societies, it is understood that' 
^women bear children and at the same time cair y^ out 
, economic activities that are essential to th^' family 
unit. Western industrial societies have chosen to cele- 
brate the child-beariilg rdle, glorifying motherhood 
while downgrading tlie economic functions attached 
to child bearing and, household c^r^, and rejecting 
barriers to paid work for womefi. Accepting .this 
stereotype of women's roles, economic theorists in 
the West imbued their students, indigenous ani for- 
eign, with 'the cliche^ that "women'^s .plafte. is in thQ 



hoiri^," ;classifying the;n forever as economically de- 
pendent: In doing SO; they followed the unequivocal 
depiction of wonidn in the law a(s legally dependent 
minors. Small wonder that the spread of Westc;fn 
"ciyilization/'. with its vjew of woman as "child- 
mother," has had- an adverse ^impact on' the 'mjre/ 
sexually e^ual ^bsistence societies. Communist dpc- 
^trine errs jin the opposite direction, women arc eco- 
"poinic units first, mothers second. Since children in- 
terfere miii work, the government provides day care; 
but little ^as Jieen done in the Soviet Union or East- 
tern Europe tocncoutqge men to share the- responsi- 
bilities of lchildren iin4 hbmej. This leaves women two 



^^In^ subsistence societies, it is under- 
stood that women bear children and 
the sdme-time carry out econon)ic ac- 
tiviti^^ that are essential to the family 



time-consuming jobs:' full-time work plus daily ^shop-» 
ping, cooking, cleanliig, and care of the children in 
the 'evening. NcU surprisingly, the result is a drastic 
fan in birthrates throughout Eastern Europe— ac- 
companied (ati'lieast in the Soviet Union) by evi- 
dence of 'increased marital fifstability and a high inci- 
dence of alcoholism among men. Yet even in these 
societies, \yhere doctrine asserts that women and men_ 
are supposed to be econo'mic equals, employment 

t data show that women hold the least prestigious jol?s/ 
It may be' that in these countries also, men "subtract"' 
a woman's hoqip and child-care responsibilities from 

- htr ability to hold down important positions. What- 
ever the explanation, it would seem women lose 
twice. . ' ' ^ ^ 

• Development planners must begin to recognize 
women's dual roles and stop using mythical jtereo-. 
types as a base for their development plans. A first 
step is to recognize the actual economic contributions 
of women. Even this is difficult. Statistics,nte "holy 
buildipg blocks" of developers, are made of the'same 
mythical assumptions: a) "work" is performed for 
money, and b) "work" is located only in the modern 
sector. Thus the U.S. Department of Labor can issue 

, a statement saying that in Africa only 5 per cent of 
the women work! - This clearly is an absurd assertion 

^Barbara W. Jancar, "Women Under Comniunism," in 
Jane S. Jaquette. ed. Women in Politics (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974), pp. 217-42. 

^ U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee, on 
Foreign Affairs. Subcommittee oa International Organiza- 
^tions *and Movements. "International Protection of Human 
Rightl" (hearings August-December. 1973), 93rd Congress/ 
p. 444. ■ ,, ..• 
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;. ab55t :a\:bntirierit where women are rjeported t^.be . 
doing 60-80\ per cent of jthe .work in the iSelds and . 
working up to 46 hours a day during the plantii]ig 
-^seasoh.-VThe "explanation" for the 5 par cent figuire 

> is that agricultural work done by family memberships- . 
not rpcprded "work."?N/6r are exchange^ labor, 
household work, child care/or many activities in the-, 
tltrtiary or informal sector counted as work. And- 
'^incc statistics do not show woiTieh working, planner's ; 
do not plan for women to Work. Too often n6^y proj- .* 
ects actually intrude on activities in Which women al- ; 
ready are engaged; but ihstead of providing services 
or training to women assumptions about proper sex 
roles dictate that men receive "^the 'new training, bew 
seeds, or newjoans. The gap widens. ' . \ 

Unfortunately, "this phenomenon of increased de- 
pendency of woihen on men is no/t new. The pattern 
has been repeated time and time^.again, whenever a 
given society developed beyond sheer subsistence and 
crated a civilization which required functional spe- 
cialization. Documenting the erosion of women's 
position in^ancieiit Greece and Rome, for example, 
Evelyne Sullerot has observed tl\at "as ai nile.it is in 
the early periods of each civilization that the least 
"difference exists between the position of men and^ 
that of v^omen. As a civilization asserts and refines 
* itself, the gap bet\yeen the relative status of men and 

. women wTdens.^^ -May Ebihara hqs noted similar 
^'reductions" of women's status in Southea^st Asia's 
past. "She points^ out that a Chinese visitor to the 
Khmer empire in Angkor , in the thirteenth cefittiry 
recorded that women held many position^ in the 

— eo ur t; yet Wbthin a century, due to the spread of 
. Chinese influence after *the fall of the Khiflef empire, ^ 
women were reduced to being legal minors of their 
husbands.^ • , * 

Historically, these bureaucratic states produced a * 
' stratified society with Ihe higher classes living in * 
town?. It seemed to follow inevitably that women, 
separated from their essential food production func* - 
tions, became more dependent upon men,, especially 
. as upper-class men commanded large incomes and 
generally adopted a more' ostentatious style of living. 
Women lost their economic base and came to-be 
valued ^ainly for their female attriljutes of child 
bearing and providing sexual gratification. Thus they 
increasingly came to be ''protected'* or "confined" — ; 
perceived as "jewels" for riien to play with or as vehi-. 

■ ' . ■ ' '. • ■ jr 

_ '■ ' ' • . 

U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, Women's Pro- 
— gramme Unit, "The Integration of Women m African Devel- 
opment," paper prepared, for the l4th Conference of the 
Society for Internationat Deyelopment, Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 
1974. ^ . 

* Evelyne SnWeroU Women'^. Society , arid Change (New 
York: McGraw-Hill World University Library, 1971), p. 19.- 
^ " May -Ebihara, "Khmer. Village Women in Cambodia,", 
in Carolyn S: Matthiasson, ed.. Many Sisters: Women in 
Cross-Cultural Perspective (NeW~York: The Free Press 
1974), pp. 305-48. . ' ^ 



f: cles for perpetuating the family line. However, they 
' were then aJso percl^ivcd— accurately— as econprnic 
liabiiities. In 'subsistence societies, where women are 
a valuable economic commodity, a irfan pays a bride 
price to the bride|s, father tb buy her services; in so- 
cieties where women have lost their economic func- 
•tioii; the exg^^ is reversed, and the ^ 

bride*s family pays the groom to accept her/ 

Recent studies recording womcn*s toIcs in subsist- 
ence economies s}iow a panoply oi^ traditional roles, • 
both econqmjc and faAilial, whose patte**ms more 
often add up tp near se'rfdom than to any significant 
degree oft indepenclence and personal^ dignity^for* 
wompn. Yet^these studies show that, howe/^ 
oiis Women's lives, development plans h^ 
helped them. Rather; development has tended to put 
obstacles in wqmeI^s wV %^^^eque^^ prevent 
them even from maintaining what little economic in- 

* dependence they do have. Laws and customs de- 
^ signed to protect women also can cause hardship. 

Even education can widen the gap between men and 
women, trbis is not to say that development' never 

, fielps women; the case being made is that, compared 
to men, women almosl universally h^Vte lost: as devel- ' 
opment has proceeded. If economic i5lanners wouHr*^ 
only look at recent (and lonj^-standUng) anthrqpolog- 
ical evidence, they hopefully would recognize ^at 
women's productive contributions to the economy 
have been and can cfentihue to be important, and per- 

^ haps would begin* to plan projects which not only 

* support women's work but also open up opportuni- 
ties for women to become'part of the modem eco- 
noipic system. With this qjsjcctive in mind, this paper 
will now review the existing evidence which shows 
how development has negatively affected the produc- , 
tivity of women in different areas of life. * 

Change in Sobsistence Economies 

• In subsistence economies every family member 
traditionally is assigned roles which aire e^ential to\ 
the survival of the unit^ whether that unit is a'^mall 
"nuclear" family or an extended one. Men as well as 
' women have dual, functions: family roles are inte- 
- grated with economic roles. While in any given so-- 
ciety these roles generally are sex-specific, they vary 
i from culture to. culture.- Almost everywhere change 

has meant a djminutipn of men's roles in caring for - 
f and training children or assisting in household tasks. 
Since' development is primarily concerned with* eco- 
poniic activity, and since it is women's traditional 
'^^ economic role that has been ignored, we shall focus 
on this function and how it has changed for both men ' 
andwonierf. > \ . 

■ Ester Bbserup— in her landmark book. Woman's 
,Rote in Economic Development— h?iS linked the 
viu'iation of sex roles in farming to different types of • 



agriculture! In' subsistence fwining "where land is' 
plentiful; a slash-anjl-bum technique is the typical ; 
agricultural style; generally men Clear the land and 
women do the bulk of the farming. This agricultural 
tcchniqufe is still predominant^ in Africa blit is also 
found insmany parts of Asia and Central and^^uth 
America. \^hen population increase limits' land avail- 
ability, draft animals are brought in to. increase pro- 
di^ctivity through the use of Jthe plough. 

And the advent of the plough .usually Entails a 
radical shift in sex roles in agriculture: men take, 
over the ploughing even in regipns wl^ere the hoe- 
ing had formerly been women's wprkrAt the same 



"In traditional rural pursuits, the lack 
of education was a relatively less seri- 
ous problem. But that is changing as 
•the\ modern sector invades the tradi- 
tiohal sphere/' : 



time, the amount * of weeding to be done by the 
womjn may;decline on land plqUghed before sow- 

^ ing and planting, and eith^iv tj^en dr women ihay , 
get a new job of collecting feed for the animals 

' and feeding them.® 

As. population ^pressure on land increases "further, 
more la^dr-lntensive crops are introduced and grown 
year-round in irrigated fields. Womerf are drawn back 
into the fields— to plant. Weed, and harvest alongside 
the men. ; • 

In addition to their important role in farming, 
women in subsistence economies traditionally have, 
engaged in a variety of other economic . activities^ 
spinning fibers, weaving cloth, drawing water, tend- 
ing market garden^, and fiijpcessiftg and preserving 
foods gathered from communal property. Women in 
Southeast Asia boil palm sugar. WSisik^frican woijien 
brew beer. Women in parts of Mexico anS^ebewhere 
make pottery. Women in>most countries Weave cloth 

■ and make clothes. Women in most cultures sell, their 
surplus food in local markets. ProiBts from these.acji 
tivities generally belong to the women themselv^. 
Thus women in many ^arts of the world have become 

' known for their astuteness in the marketplace. Java- 
nese women have a reputation for being ttirifty, while 
Javanese men consider themselves incapable :of han- 
dling money wisely. ln Nicaragua, women continue 
to dominate the traditional marketplace, which caters 

> to the lower classes, despite the availability of mod- 



• Ester Boserup, Woman's Rote in Economic Development 
(I^ndon George Mep and'Unwin, Ltd., 1970)^ p. 33. 



ern supermarkets nearby/ Market women of /\Vest 
vAfrica have* parlayed their ;QConoBiiic' strength into 
political power 'as well. In contrast^ Hindu and Arab 
'women seldopi ure seen in the markets as buyers and 
never as sellers. But thejje women come ifrom socie- 
► ties* that have Jong been bureaucratized andMn which 
women have lost some of their earliejP:ecc(noihic in- 
dependence^ : ^ , ! . . ^ 
, Erosion of the role that women played in subsist- 
ence economies began thtfe)r.colopiaf;rulf. Policies . 
aimed at improving;, or modernizing the farming, sys- 
tems, partjcul>rly the introduction of the concept of 
private property, 'and* the encouragement of cash 
crcJps,<. favored men..* Under tribal custom, women 
who were farmers had users*- rights to land. Colonial 
regimes^, -past and'recent,. seldom have felt comforta- 
ble with (customary communal land-teAui;e rights and 
h^vd tended to convert land to private owncxship—J-ln 
some cukure^i thereby disfiossessing the women, -in 
disregard of local tra'dkipn, by- recognizing men as 



surprisingly, ^productivity has declined as "dlsvelop- 
ment" has proceeded. . ' 

^Efforts to reverse this trend have been undertaken 
.by development agencies, but their stereotypes con- 
cerning the sex of the farmer^fte.n have led to ridicu- 
lous, resiflts. In 1974 Liberia decided to try to en- 
courage wet-rice cultivation and brought to the coUn- 
,try a team of Taiwanese farmers. To assure attend- 
ance at the demonstration ;planting, the government 
offered .wages to the observers. Many unemployed* 
men participated in the experiment while the women 
continued their work in the fields. Throughput Africa, 
rural extension services^^odeled on those in^ the 
United States, haye^b^^Crv staffed and attended by men^ 
only; custom prevented rural women from attending' 
courses , taught by .men, and the courses taught by 
women — mainly home economic^ courses on canning 
and sewing — were irrelevant to their needs, Coopera- 
tijVes, too, tended to asslime that farmers were males, 
Thuf the men had. access to credit or to improved 




the new owners. This was as true of the -Chinese in 
Southeast Asia and the Spanish in Latin ^merica^as 
it was of the Europeans in Asia and Africa. Thus 
woman still farmed the land but no longer owned it 
and therefore became dependent on their fathers or. 
their brothers. Wtrt^rever colonial governments intro- 
duced cash crops, th^se were considered to be men's 
work. Much of the agriqultura^development Syas fo- 
cused on improving thfse crops. To encourage tlfe 
men to take jobs on ptantatipns or to grow. cash crops' 
on their iown land, governments frequently intro- 
duced taxes — thereby forcing men (who were more 
mabjlej into the modern money economy, while| 
; wofnen (\yith child-rearing responsibilities) remained/ 
in rural areas and hence in the subsistence economy/ 
Their lack of access to money and loss of control df 
land left women with little incentive to improve either 
crops or the land in areas\where*they continued to 
dominate the farming system. Furthermore, access to 
the modern sector, whether in agriculture or industry,-, 
has drawn men away from their households and often 
even from their land, and thus has given womeji; 
additional tasks that formeriy were men's work. Not 



'Mildred Geertz. 
Free fress. 1961), 



The Javanese Family (New York: The 
^and Margaret Hagen, ''Note's on the 



Public Markets and' Marketing System of Managua Nica-\ 
ragiia" (Managua: Instituto Centroamericano d.e*AdminiR- 
tracion de Empresas, 1974). 



.seeds which they u«fed to produce cash crops; women 
in the subsistence- sector were barred from memljer- 
ship as wejbas from growing cash crops. ^ ^ \ 
Perhaps because the economic position of women 
in Africa was deteriorating so quickly, active opposi- 
tion to :this trend started there. Nigerian women 
formed all-female cooperatives and demanded credit 
to ba)(^mbre efficient oil pressers to use m -processing 
palm-oil nuts. Under pressure from women's groups, 
the government of Kenya reintlsrpreted the coopera- 
tive regqJaticMiV to allow merpbership to women, and 
then formed a sjpecial task force to show women how, 
to utilize this new Opportunity. Zambiaa women were 
taught how to grow onions as a cash crop, in between 
rows of the usual subsistence crops. They were so 
successful that, men demanded similar assistance; this 
venture/turned sour when the women refu§ed to tend 
the men's onions, claiming' it was not a traditional 
obligation! In Tanzania the government is encourag- 
ing tjie establishment of Ujamaa villages, where land 
is hpld comrhunally and workers are paid according 
to their efforts; in these villages, women for the first 
time are being paid for growing subsistence crops, 
.Marjorie Mbili^nyi writes that "it Is therefore not sur- 
prising that women are the mosf ardeht supporters of 
socialist rural policies in many areas of Tanzania,"^ 

' Marjorie J. Mbilinyi, "Barriers to the Full Participation. 
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ways in which development agencies have in- 
troduced new ffi^nologies likewise have* tended to' 

i- contribute to the undermining of women's tradrtional 
roles. Snv^U implements such as presses, grinders, or ^ 
' cutters generally have been introduced to men, eyen 
^hen the work for which they are a substitute tradi- 
tionally has been done by women. The availability of , 
corji gpnders in. Kenya, fbr exaftiple, clearly saves 
womep hiiany hours of manual effort— thovigh they 
also spend hours going to the grinding center. Put 
why are woitien themsdves liot taught to operate^ 
,Jhese. grinders? Oil pTpsses in Nigeria, tortilla-makC 
•Ing' machines in Mexico, and Srago-processing ma- . 
chines .in Sarawak also are purchasedT and operated . 
by men — because only men Have access to credit or 
, to money.? Stereotypes that women cannot manage 
technology are reinforced by the fact that illiteracy is 
more widespread among wdfmen, who ^^erefore can- 
not read instructions. 
'Agricultural -technology has produced the "green 



women, who harvested with a hgnd knife, have lost 
their rights to harvest and have not y4 been able to 
obtain higher wages for planting.*® 

Improved transportation systems have affected 
traditional mayket^ Yft' both positive and negative 
way». In Mexico, for example, improved ^transport, 
has/increased demand for locally madexeramic aiii--^ 

al figures, thereby increasing rural earnings. It has 
made manufactured fJibrics available in even the 
Smallest towns, enabling women to make clothing 
without hiving to weave the cloth. Moreover, travel 
to markets in, town has eased the 'drudgwy of wom- 
en's lives in rural dreas7* On Ihe other hand, im- 
proved transport has niade many /traditional occupa- : 
tions redundant. It has' opened new m^kets for man-'*' 
ufactured goods that compete with local, hand-mgde 
artifacts. Traders from more distant towns are mzjc- 
ihg o^r local iharketSi undercutting the traditional 
sufipners; women traders from outlyirig villages. In 
Java; the importation of Coca-Cola, and Australian 



'^This is not to say that development never helps women; the case being mioide 
is ihai^ compared to men^ women almost univej^sally have lost as development 
has proceeded." \ - ^ ^ 



revolution" and ha's altprpd traditional agricultural 
practices. The hi^ capitalization involved, in buying 
improved seed varieties and fertilizers has "pressured 
farmers into more efficient harvesting arrangefnents. 
» which often utilize fewer laborers/ andy^ncrease'*uh- 
employment. Planners know this and often have tried 
to create alternative employment for the displaced 
men. -But, in most .economies that rely on ivet-rice 
cultivation, it is the women who do the harvesting. A 
detailed study \on Centraf Java, for example, noted 
that the \yomeh formerly accepted low wages for 
planjing in order to receive .payment in riceijtself for 
harvesting work. Today ihq harvesting is done by 
mobfle team? of meji using the more efficient scythe; 



of^Women in the" Socialist Transformation of Tanzania,"' 
paper presented at. the Conference on the Role of Rural 
Women in Developments sponsored by the»Agricultural De- 
velment Council, ^Princeton, New Jersey 1974. 

•Charlotte Stolmakep, '^Examples of Stability ^nd Change 
from Santa Mana Atzompa," paper presented at ^the South- 
western Anthropological Association Meeting; Tucson, Ari- 
zona, 1 97 1.; and Barbara E. Ward, *'Women and Jcchnology 
in Developing Countries,** Impact of Science on Society, 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (1970). inscribing the adverse' effects of 
technology, .Beverly Chinas observes: "Modern technology 
imported by foreigners brings with it h preference for. male 
employees." (Beverly Chinas, "La partfcipacio femenina en 
el sistema educational Veriezolano," Documento tecnico 2 
•(Caracas: Certtro de Estudios Sociales con Ta Cooperaci6n 
de AITEC 1975). ^ 41 



ice'qream ruined local soft drink manufacture arid - 
ice cream productions, both enterprises had been 
dominated by' women. Sago processing by women in . 
Sarawak was; replaced by machine processing run by 
Chinese men. Men'^f enterprises also have suffered 
from competition with national or international firms. 
A study of governmental policies in Zdria, Nigeria,, 
showed that ^all businesses run b^^men suffered 
from the Jack &i basic services — psffticularly water, 
llight, and credit— and . that this prevented ttieir ex- 
parijiqn; in contrast, two large local factories, pro- , 
ducing tobacco and textiles, were fostered by govem- 
mejntal pplicy.^^ planners usually are/aware of and 
try to ease the demise of small businesses in the wake 
of modern industrialization. What they have forgot- 
ten; however, is the sex of the entrepreneurs— r-and 
hence have attempted to provide alternative employ- ^ 
mQniior men otUy. ! » i 



'" Ann Stoler, "Land, Labor and Female Autonomy in a 
Javanese Village", unpublished manuscript, 1975. ■ 
/ Stolmaker, "Examples of Stability," op. cit^^. .23: and 
. Ward, '*Women and Technology," op. cit., p. 967\ 

" Dtorothy Remjc and John Weeks, "Employmem, Occupa^ 
lion and Inequality in a Non-Industrialized City," in K. 
'Wohlmuth, ed.. Employment in Emerging Societies (New 
York: Praeger, 1?73). 
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Change-in the Modern Sector and ^> ^ 

Women's Education 

'*The elite character of all ediicatipn as well as its 
bias Jh favor of men everywhere in the world means 
that rural women seldom, are literate — a. fact that in- 
hibits their ability to move into new sectors when 
their traditional economic rol^ are superseded. Fur- 
thermore, acc(yrding to the m^>.i^£gpbnt LfNESCO fig- " 
ores, the disparity between noaie and feittile illit'eracy- 
is growing! In Africa (where illiteracy is extremely 
high among both sexes), nine out of ten women still 
are illiterate. In Asia, female illiteracy rates range 
from 87 per cent in India to 52 per cent in Hong 
Kong; and even in Hong Kong, women are five times 
more likely to be illiterate than men; Generally, the 
higher the level of education, (he lower the female . 
enrollment. In Africa, some 20-30 per ceijt of female 
children attend primary school; but only 10-20 per 
cent of vthe sccondary-sdiooK children are girls.*^ In 
South Asia, of the 2.5 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion that continues in school beyond the age of four- 
teen, about one-fifth are women. In Latin America, 
in contrast, where the percentage of adults who re- 
ceive higher education varies from 2 per cent'to 10 
per cent, nearly half the students enrolled in higher- 
education institutions are women. However, these 
few highly educated women remain limited in their 
options by the widely held belief that men and y omen 
have s^eparate '^proper spheres" in professional and 
public life. 

In traditional rur^l pursuits, the' lack of education 
was a ^relatively less serious problem. But that is 
changing as the modern sector inva(jes the traditional 
sphere. Women in jbe-ma'rkets, for example, are at 
a disadvantage because of their illiteracy and lack of 
knowledge Qf modem packaging techniques. The lack, 
of education limits women's options even more se- 
verely when they migrate to the city. When they move 
with their husbands, they may be able to continue 
household crafts or petty trading. But trading on a 
small scale takes place within an established cirple of 
customers; frequent* moving can destroy a business. 
In some businesses, such as tai!pririg,^omen compete 
with mgn who have easier access to credit and there- 
fore can provide a wi^er variety Qf fabrics. Lack of 
education is a handicap to these wonrten.' Dorothy. 
Remy, who^has studied, the economic activity of 
women in Nigeria has commented that "\yithout e?c- 
ception; the women in my sample who had been able 
to earn a substanital independent income had at- 
tended primary school. All of these . women had 
learned to read, write, and speak some Errglish."^^ 

* " Kenneth Little, African Women in Towns: An *Aspect 
of Africa's Social Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 197,3), p. 30. ' , 

^'*'BoiieTup, Woman's Role, op. ciU p. \2\. 

" Dorothy Remy» ''Underdevelopment and the Experience 



. While married women find their economic inde-^^ 
\ pendence severely limited in the-towns of tli6 less de- 
veloped world, they at lea^t have husbands to supportV 
them; life for ^unmarried women is more difficult. Sur- 
veys., Conducted in. Dahomey Indicated that from 
25-30 per cent of' ^vomen Hvjng in towns >ere on 
their own.^** In Latin America yeung women migrate 
into cities in larger numbers than men, and s^e 
seek employment in domestic service or as shop as- . 
sistarits; more often, however,, prostitution is men- 
tioned as the primary means of subsistence. Other 
women fit into the uncounted^intersfices of the econ- 
omy. They^buy a pack of cigarettes and sell them 
one at a time. They cook food and hawk, it on thQ 
street. Although male migrants," too, engage in this 
infofinal sector, they usually progress, into the /'mod- 
ern sector," where they are included in employment 
statistic. For the most part, however, wom^n con- 
tinue to \york at marginal jobs and remiin uncounted, 
since these economic activities do hoV^nter into that 
mythical standard, the "gross national j^roduct." 

All this is not to say that education has not opened 
up sofne new occupations /or women, particularly fof 
middle^ and upper-class \yomen. Since most of the ' 
early edifcation '^vf^tems in colonial countjries were 
run by mis^ipnaries who placed a high yalue on edu- 
cation regardless of sex, girls have had some access 
to schools. Iri many countries, nursing and teaching 
are considered respectable female occupations. In 
fact, there are more opportunities for women as 
teachers, nurses,, and doctors in. societies where sex 
segregation continues and men' are limited in their 
ccfhtact with women than thei:e are in less traditiotial 
societies.^^ As sex segregation is relaxed, however, 
making this "market" for female pijofessional em- 
ployment less exclusive, the number of women em- 
ployed in these fields declines — providing yet an- 
other example, of the -negative impact of development 
on women. ^ 

In those areas of Southeast Asia and West Africa 
where trading twiditionally has been t^ie women's pre- 
serve, many educated women have retained their en- : 
trepreneurial. role,^ adjusting successfully to modem 
marketr conditions. In Ghana, the mkjor marmalade 
manufacturer is a woman. The strength of qrgan^ed 
market women in-jGuinea and Nigeria has given them 
influence in affecting government decisions. In Ja- 
karta, the wives of the; higher-grade civil servants run 
$hbps and make je\velry. In Thailand; several large 
hotels are ownecjl and run by women. In khe Philips 
pines, women are adept as real estate agent5, stoclc- 

of women: A Zana Case Study," in Rayna Reiter, ed., 
Towards an Anthropology of Women (New York: Monthly < 
Review Pres^ 1975). 

'"Margarita Dobert, *The Changing Status of Women in 
French Speaking Africa. Two Examples: Dahomey and 
Guinea " unpublished manuscript, 1974. 
^ Boserup, Woman's Rolei op. cit/. 
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brokers, md business managers ;*the fact that^more 
Pljilippine womcA than men have attended private 
schools is a clear indicator of the valUc placed in thai? 
couritry on theVitbility of women to.le^am arid to 
.■ -earn.** •. , . ' • ' 

Only in crisis situatiop^ however/are women gen- 
erally permitted by society 7o engage in economic* 
activities that' pt^^e^^yise remain closed to them. In 
Vietnam, for example, women were forced to support 
their families through years of, wi\r. Marilyn Hoskins 
has pointed out,tifiat women in Vietnam traditionally 
have been pivotal in the familyrmis any activity that 
.* cnsj^rcs the (arnily's continuity or. ^ids in its comfort 
.is socially acceptable!*" Untjoubtedly aiding in this 
acceptance are the many . folk, talcs wViich portray 
Vietnamese womf^n as heroifies in the days, before 
Chinese and French colonialism. A similar ability of 
women to respond to modem demands; (more quickly 
; than their husbrinds) is found today among the 
Yemenite migrants into Israel. Yemenite men^'OTOre 
circumscribed "than women by carefully ^ delimited 
roles, htjve difficulty adapting to their new surround- 
ings, while the women, expected to see to the n^eds 
»of their families, have moved into the modern eco- 
nomic sector and in many cases have become the 
majer income producers in their families.-" 

. Thus education has only partly countered the his- 
toric phenomenon typical of fiie earlier bureauoiratic 
as well as the later industrial societies— assigning of 
. women to the home. Those womfcn who ^ucce^ded 
in obtaining a« higher education during the colonial 
pcfiod usually could find jobs as easily as men, both 
bcH^ausf pf the dearth of trdined nationals and be- 
cause the society itself was iii a state of poKtical and 
economic transition. An important factor eriiabling 
these' women, tb participate was the existence of S 
supportive family structure in which kin an4 servants 
look ovcV some of the womeri's household tasks and 
■ family responsibilities. Thus women playeiB a prbmi- 
nent*part in many naHonalist struggles in Asia and 
Africa and were rewarded with hjglv: governmental* 
positions in ncNyly iq'dcpendentj2OTntries. The three 
current women prime miriistcrs-7-of India, Sri Lanka, 
and the Central African Republic — have- personal 
histories* of political activity.* In Latin America, 
vMomen l^avc ,eotercdisuch demanding occupations^ as 
\ . law, medicine^ and dentistry in |argcr numbers than 



^"Justin J..Greeri, "Philippine Women: Towards a Social 
Structural Theory of Female Status/' paper prepared f<^r the 
Southwest Conferenc^e of the Association for Asian Studies, 
Denton. Texas, 197,3, ^ 

^•Marilyn Hoskifis, ".Vietnamese Women in a Changing 
Society. Their. Roles and Their Options."" unpublished manu; 
script. 1973.' ^ v 

Yael| Katzir, "Israeli Women iri Development: The Case 
of .Yemenite iews in a MosWaV." 'paper prepared for the 
AAAS Seminar on Women 4n 'Development Mexico City, 
Mexico', 1975,"^^. 



in the United States.21 ^ .• 
Today, unfortunately, th^ situation is changing, 
Fewer women are in parliaments or political parties , 
than during thle early^days of independence; profes- 
sional women i;i many countries are beginning to 
» have difficulty finding good jobs. These setbacks mir- 
. ror those experienced by wonien in the United Stales, 
^here a higher percentage of'. \^omen received doc- 
tocal degrees ^between . 1910 and 1920 than at any 
time sioce^ and where more women held professional 
' and technical jobs in the 1930s than do now. Several 
explanations have been offered for such-trends. First, 
as etjucatiorial' opportunities !iyH*ease, more nliddle- 



"Small implements such as presses, 
grinders, or cutters generally haye Heen 
introduced to men, even when the lyork 
for which they are a substitute tradition- 
ally has been done by women." ^ ; 



class children attend college; and daughters of the 
middle class usually are more restricted by their fami- 
lies sense of propriety than are the daughters of 
upper-class families. Second, the entry of large num- , 
bcrs of men into the ranks of job seekers — -particu- 
larly middle-class men who feel women should stay 
home^ — incr^ses employment competition and* de- 
creases women's chances. Third, the governments in* 
many . newly independent countries have become 
more and more dominated by the military; while pro- 
fessional women sobetimes do obtain high-level jobs 
in the bureaucracy, virtually nowhere do they do. so 
in the military. 

Non- working women — whether educated or not — 

' become .more dependent on their husbands than thosd 
who have an income. While a dfependent woman may 
hiivc more status in the eyes of tier friends because 
of her husband's job, many women resent the in- 
creased ^authoritarianism/whiph tends to flow from 
dependency. Joseph 6ugler writes about how such 
resentment has led to the radicalization of women in 
West Africa." At the same- time; however, release 
from- the drudgery of farm labor makes dependency 

i and* even seclusion acceptable to women in many 
parts of Asia and Africa. While Western; woftieii look 
upon seclusion, or purdah, as an extreme form of 



Nora Scott Kinzcr, 'Ipestroying the Myth:" The Portena 
Professional,." in Ruby R. Leavitt. ed.^ Women Cross-CuK 
turalh: Change and Challenge {The Hague: MouUon Press, 
1575>. ■ ■ ^ • . .. . ... . . ■ 

. -^Joseph Gugler, "The Second. Sex in Town." Canadian 
Journal of Africhn Studies, Vol. 6, No. 2 (1972), pp.' 289- 
302. 



^backwardness, many lower-class Women ift-the old^ have adopted Jaws makinjg monogamy the only" legal 

bureaucratic societies'perceive* it as an improvement form of'marrj^e. SecondTwives, \^o of course' con- 

pf status — an imitatio^ of -the nipper clas;^es. This tinije to exist; become "nlDstresses" arR^ lose the pro-^ 

process of changing; life styfes to emulate the class Section that was accorded them under customary law. 

ab'dve has long been observed between castes in the While Westernized African women argue in faVor of 

Hindu hierarchy, whete it is termed "Sanskritiza- the necessity for monogamy, many market women in- 

lion.'^'A study of purdah. in Bangladesh indicates jt^ dicate a preference- fd- 'polygkmy. A survey con-' 

has increase^! since independence from Great Bq- ducted in the Ivory Coast in the 1960s showed ^that 

tain.= '"Jn nojthern Nigeria, the attitude -of Hausa" 85 per cent of the wtmen came o^ in favor of po- 

•women toward seclusion is influenced by religion and lygamy! According , to Margarita Dobert, the women 

culture. Farming is carried^ion by Hausa women of belieye that "in a mp^ ac- 

the animist sect who cherish their .freedom of move- crues to tfie, man ^Skte^ of the .household whereas 
ment' and ridicule the Secluded Hatisa Mo3km ' fornJerly both men ajid women had to dhsfer.to the 

women who, on the other hand, appdar'^to prefer to head of the 'lineage.'\^rth^nnore, co-wive^ 

be kept in seclusion on the grounds that it .reduces 'the burjjen of household work and cookipg;-^^^^^ 
their^worHdad and raise's their prestige. Nonetheless, ... woman could go pflF to%ade while another stayed"^ 

it has been noted that seclusion has the effect of sep- home to carry out houseiiold tasks." \ 

arating the sexes and increasing the hostility of ^Western |^w uhderscoires- women's major role as 

women toward men; this hostility creates a kind of child rearing, treating women as dependents as; far 

female solidarity thatMs not channeled into activism-' as property is concerned Vnd generally awarding 

but is expressed, for ,example| in ribald singing. them custody bf .children in\livorce. Thus modfmi- 

Ahiong the animist Hausa, "women play ain obvious zation takes away women's efc^imomic roles while at 
economic role, one thatJs recognized by^ the men.'* : ^thd!^saime time giving them the bb^den of paying for 

The result is social 'solidarity rather than ^ex divi- ; raisihg their children. Older reli^ml^uch as Chris- 

sion." V " r , ' ' ti^ni^y and*Hinduism , avoided thii prSl?Iem by for- 

Such increasing hostilhy between men and women bidding divorge; Islam ancj Africaji^anim^ allowed 
may be' responsiblie for the amazing rise in household^ diyorce but required men to asstune the -obligations 
headed, by women. Around the world today, one out _ of raising the children, By abjplving men of the r^- 
of three. h^seholds is headed, de facto, by a woman. " sponsibility of xaring for their chil^rcjn in case 'of 
In the United States the figure^ is just under 20, per -divorce, i:ec?nt legislj^tiqn in Kenya, h^plaped an 
cent, but in parts of Latin America it is as high as . oppressive bu<den^op.;divorced Relay an^^men.^^ ^ 
50 per cent; in Africa ,the end of legal polyganty ha§ . , Women-headed households afe alsd^creasing in 
resulted in second wives being cor^idered unmarried?^*; the Soviet^Unioa. There the wopien/^^^egrated 
Th? number of women-headed households js also intb the economy, albeit at lowertevel jotjttSit their 
growing in Asia, because the customary protection ' husbands are not sharing, in household and|fJuniIy 
afforded divbrced'women hnd widows by family prad . tasks. Woinen are- reje^tifig^not 'pnl^^^marriage ^ 
tices imbedded 'in traditional religions is breaking also child bearing. Itj^a^ inteji^tiig to.^ear Rfirnan- 
(J^k Migration patterns— a function of economic * ian officials at the Cf.R I^p(5^^ 
ppPbrhanity— also have led to an increase. in women- Bucharest, it^ August 1974 5?i^s^ 
-headed households. In Africa the men Vnigrate to 'the falling birthrates in their coiyi^ actually miKit 
mines, plantations, or cities. The 19^9 Kenya census ;^have the effect of urging mbh tO; help more with;ttie 
indicates that one third of rural households are housework! . 7 / 
headed by women; Lesotho estimates are even higher/ There is no clear relationship between family type 
In Latin America, in contrast, it is the women who and women's ability to work. Womek-headed house- 
migrate first, often living in urb^ squaTter settle- holds generally are relatively poorer. In most counr 
ments and raising the children -by themselves. What- tries, the w6men lack education iirid are forced^o 
ever the regson, planners persist in the stereotype of earn money in marginal jobs within or outside the 
the famil/^ headed by a man; this concept rein-^ . modern sector. In the United States, .divorced 
forces the idea that only men engage iu economic ac- women generally must adapt to a standard, of living 
tivity arid lec^s to unfair planning. , cuVB^yrneariy a half; the majority tend to find jobs 

Modem laws and customs help create these 'ort|pi^low end of the employment. ?cale and receive 

women-headed households. Most countries in Africa jnade^ate cliild-support payments.; At one tfme 4t 

" Hanna P;ipanek;vi^.rdah7'sepa^ ^^^^ thought that the nuclear family would be th^ 

bolic SheUcr/'Tompdrativc Studies in Society and History",^ - : — : _ — ^ — . — 

Vol. 15, No. 3 (1973). pp. 289-325. Dobert /The Changing Status of Women/' op. cit.,. p. 7. 

^Jerome H. Barkow, "Hausa Wonwn and Islam," Cana- i^udrey Wipper, 'The Roles of African Women: Past 

dian Journal of African Studies, Vol. 6, No. 2 (1972) pp. Present and Future/' Canadian Journal of African Studies, 

317-28. ^ * ^ Vol. 6. No. 2 (197?). * : 



prototype ptihe modern world. Women in Ae United 
* States now cbmplain of the restrictions of tnt nuclear 
faniily, at least where the partners are not equal. Vet 
several observers of Asian women have argued that 
the nucleai; family is the primary liberating force 
from the patriarchal dominance of tbe extended fam- 
ily .\Latin American observers, 'oo the other hand, 
have suggested that the kin network that typifies fra- 
. ditional extended families actually allows for nibre 
equality of .women- because* of the shsired obligations 
and duties within the family. 

In China, the traditional extended-family patterti 
has been the target of miuch criticism by the govern- 



^^What is needed . . . is not an imported 
model, biit rather an adaptation of 
development goals to each society— an 
adapt^cTion'that will ensure benefits lor 
women as well as men." 



ment, undoubtedly because that form has been so 
intertwined vi^ith the eliti^l bureaucratic form of gov- 
ernment. All . levels bf society now are .required to 
share^the drtidgery of hard labor; college students 
and party functionaries in particular are required to 
wojk periodically on farms or on massive public 
works prdjects. Government publications suggest that 
the ideal of equality has been^achieved, but typically 
the miUtary and bureautratic leaders are^ almost en- 
tirely men." Even the most influential Chinese woman 
today— Chiang Ching, wife of Mao, Tse-tung=r-K>per- 
iites on the periphery.^ Recent visitors to China have 
been impresse^I by efforts to achieve female equality. 
Nonetheless, even the Chinese- delegates to the U.N. 
Confmission on the Status of Women admit t^at the 
men in>cthe outlying areas of the country have not yet 
understood that women are to be treated asaequals. - 

Conclusion 

. In subsistence, economies, the process of develop- 
ment has tended to restrict the economic independ- 
ence of women as aheir traditional jobs have been 
cirallenged by new' methods anjd technologies. Be- 



" Joyce k. Kallgren, "Enhancing the Role of Women in 
Developing Countries, prepared-* for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, 1973. mimeo. ' 
*"Rozne Witke, "Women in Xhe People's Republic of 
*'Chi;ia." speech presented b«fore the Wjngspread Conference 
.o|?American Perspectives, Racine, Wisconsm. June 25, 1974. 



cause Western Stereotypes of appropriate roles and 
occupations for women tend to be exported with aid, 
modernization continuklly increases Uie gap between v 
women's and men's ability to cope with the modeA 
worid. Elites in these countries are imbued with * 
middle-class Western values relegating women to a r 
. subordinate place — values often transmitted by the 
industrial^ worid's bui?aucratic system^^^ich fre- 
quently reinforce such stereotypes in their, own so-, 
cieties., V 

In the developed, ;*'modem" world, women con- 
tinue id experience restricted economic opportuniti» 
.while af the same time finding increased family oblK 
gations thrust upon them. The strange 'contrast of 
this reality with the Western-ideal qf "equality for^ 
• . all" increasingly has made women aware of this in-' : , ' 

jjustice. Instead of docilely, accepting their fate, ./ , 
""Vomen are becoming increasingly hostile, leaving 
marriage behind, and taking on the dual functiotft of 
work and family without, the added »burdcn of hus- . 
band. A jegress is overdue. Planners must not only 
consider and support women's economic activities 
> but must also find ways of mitigating the drud^ry 6f 
housework and the responsibility of child rearing. The 
roles assigned each seX must again be made more 
equal-^with men asf well. women acceptitig their 
dual functions of work and family. 

For a time after World War 11, there was great 
optiniism about the ability of the worid to proceed 
apace with economic development. Today there is a 
growing realization that development is a more elu- 
. sive concept than had been ^viously thou^t. ^en 
where countries are able to bfi^ast of a rising gross^;ia- 
tional product in the face of population ^bwth, it is 
recognized that Western-style development ap- 
proaches of the past have tended to make the rich 
fichfer and the poor poorer, both within countries and 
among countries. Not only women but the poor gen- 
erally have been left out. ' 

Not surprisingly, many economists are looking for 
alternative paths to tlevelopment, and are showing an . 
incceasing interest in the experiences of such non- 
Western countries as the Soviet Union and China. In 
their impact on women, however, these non->^eistem 
models also are inadequate; in a sense they err twice, 
for while wqmeri's nurturing roles are deemphasized 
in favor of their economic roles, women continue to 
have access only to the less important economic and 
political rc^es. Clearly these models — whatever the 
impact of their policies on the women in their own 
• jCountries — al$o cannot and should not be exported 
without major adaptation, or they too will undermine 
womcn^s traditional roles. What is needed,vtherefpre, 
is not an imported models but rather an adaptation '\ 
' of development goals to each society — an adaptation 
that will ensure benefits for women as well as men. ■ 
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APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY FOR WOMEN 
OF THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



by Elizabeth .O'KeUy 



EDITOR'S NOTE: As development programs move 
increasingly towards appropriate technology as an 
approach to improving (he quality life of the peo- 
ple of the Third World* the question looms whether 
such efforts will ignore (and thus Have an adverse im- 
pacf^ony^women, or whether appropriate technology 
can - be directed specifically to the needs of Third 
World women: 

Readers should note that in addition to this article.^ 
on appropriate technology for women. Dr. Dorothy 
Remy of the Panel on Worfxen in Development (page 
57) addresses specific ways that Peace Corps might 



The term, "developing countries" is, of course, 
merely a convenient way of referring collectively to 
tiiose countries whose economic development is not - 
yet equal to oiirs in the West; in other respects the* 
term is too wide to be of much use, for ethnically, 
culturally, and linguistically these countries differ as 
l^&uch from each other as we do in the West, and 
range in siz(i from subcontinents, such as India with 
its population of 531 million,, to small island repub- 
lics like Haiti, There are wide variations in ^their de- 
gree of development and,\ in addition, mdny are 
hampered by endemic circumstances over which they 
can have little or no control, such, as earthquakes. 
Cyclones, .floods, and droughts. Indeed, perhaps, the 
only factor common to all of tliem is the heed to raise 
their standard of llving.v especially in the rural areas 
where the bulk of their populations live. Thus this 
article deals only in very general terms with some of 
the problenis that confront the developing countries^ 



iftcrease women's access ip appropriate technologies, 
THE A l/THOR: Elizabeth O' Kelly is axonsultant in 
apptvpriate technology for development and serves 
a^ a member of one of the advisory panels of the In'- 
termediate Technology Pevelopment Group: She was 
a speaker on ] appropriate technology at the Interna-' 
lionat W omens' Year Tribune in Mexico City iarid at 
the World Food Conference ihjowa in 1976^ The 
author of Aid gnd Self Help, Ms, O'Kelly has 
. worked in rural development for almost twenty years; 
she founded both the Women's Corn Mill Societies 
in Cameroon and the Federation of Women's Insti- 
tutes in Borneo: / ; / « .■ - ■' . ' 



and especially their wftpien. . 

When seeking to help these countries, albeit with 
the best of intentions, we quite ^ often fall into the 
tr^p of assuming that a scheme ^yhich has 'worked 
well in one country can be transferredlfco aribthef 
with equal success^. despite the fact that a. cotapletely 
different set of social, religious, and sexual taboos 
may exist in this second country and that both these 
sets of taboos are likely to be very different from our 
own. Then^ when our- pre-fabricated square peg will 
not fit into the unexpectedly roiindf hole we. have 
found waiting for us.'^e set about reshaping the hole 
— >ve try to adapt people to our technologies instead , 
of turning to forms- more in keeping with their way 
of life. / . ; 

Moit frequentfy we fail to differentiate between a 
saving^ in manpower and a savings in labour. It is 
not "backwardness'' \yhich leads China and India to 
employ many thousands of people to perform tasks 
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which could be carried out more quickly by ma- 
chines; rather k is the need to find employment for 
the^many who*, without it,: will go hungry. Savir^ 
labour is the more important consideration* of devel- 
opment. It is especially iipportant in respect to \Vomep . 
^ho now do so much of the heavy manual work in 
the developing *countri^ and who could be spared 

. some of the burden by the* introduction of better 
. farming ..irnplemenjs, piped water, food processing 

. mathin^s, simple hand carts, and wind and water ' 
niills. 

The failure on our part to acquaint ourselves with 
^ different culture, patterns often extends to a failure to 
recognize the division of labour b^ween the sexes 
whii;h can be the key factor in a development pro-: 
gramme. Men, •for example, may wash- ftie. clothes, 
' bur in almost atl developing countries thje beasf of 
burden will be the womany;Exeept wh^e Islamic 
convention still confines women to the home,^ sub-j 
sistence faroping is' almo&i entirely jn the women's . ^ 
. hands: fifty two per cent of the'\vomen in Asia and 
forty five per cent 'in Africa are estintated to be en- 
^ gug(jy in farming. Th? growing of the fopd/which 
Xeed^B family is women'is work, almost everywhere, 
and usually only when fafiriing is .{on a commercial " 
' scale does the man take part. / 
Back in the Stone Age it was.womeii who dug for 
roots whilst their men were away hunting; it was they 
who tanned the skins the men brought bade, and they 
who made the day pots used for cooking and for 
carrying water; it was, in all probability; they who 
effected the gradual transition from a gathering to an 
Wricultural community by planting the wild grain 
they found growing all arpvJ^d thorn. At a later pe- 
/riod in history tH6'^ farmed; w^ 
stood by to protect the fami^s from hcadhunters or 
;Slave\raid^ bring centuries 

■ o^exp^^^ to this task, often taking^fuU jesponsi- 
" bility foiv^^ family where the men may bc#away for 
. months' even years, working on commer- 
' cial plantations or in mines. • ' • . ^ • 

; ; A woman'^ status in the coYnmuniJy wtiilst she is 
the de facto controller of the land is high. .What is 
.needed is help to make this task less physically ardu- 
ous for .her by technologies within her riieans to pay 
forand to operate. v_ ^ 
' Even in countries where farming is large scale, as 
in parts of Southeast Asia where rice is exported, and' 
; ^even in Muslim countries wiiere women do not take 
* such an active part in far^ijgjfood processing's al- 
J most entirely in women's hands. Few pcoplqnn the 
^est, where food is p,urchased-already procossJd and- 
packaged; realise what an arduous, and time consum- 
ing task this^can. be. The rice padi has> to be hulled 
and winnowed, rnaize corn must be shelled and then 
often ground into flour, wheat, sorghum, and millet 



\ • ■ , ■ • .* ■ . ■ 

threshed/ coconuts split, palm nuts cinshed for their 
oil; cassava heeds repeated soaking.and yams require ' 
grating. > Where the women ard beginning to rebel 
against tliis ^ype of drbdgery and , now carry ^their 
padi of corn to commercial firms to have it processed 
for thenii, malnutrition is on^ the increase. The large 
engine-turned machines remove too much o| the vita- 
min content, and while consumption of polished rice 
may hot be 'toov serious in the West where it fpniis 
only a very small part of our diet, it is disastrous 
where it is the staple and sometimes the only food.'- 
The* tecl^hology oKthe engine-turned machines is 
clearly not appropriate to the setting. Hand operated 
machines of various .kinds already exist; these could 
do much to lighten tl^eVomen's work in food; proc- 
essing. The important point is that they j/u?wW be 
hand operated, both becau^. this hUtritioriallV.desire-' 
able and because the machihes will not then be re- 
garded as mens^ possession*. V ... • 

Food storage is another areaVWeh is usually cQh- - 
sidered be the women's concern and, here again, 
V apparent jrnprovements are not Always as advahtage- 
bus as they may seem. A good eiaiM can be seen 
in thp zinc roofs which are iniilfeasingly ^ the 
old type of grass or matting ppof invthe villages. 
These roofs are, indeed, less of ^"fire rM. Yet com 
can no longer be cured under the eaves byythe smoke 
from tbe^ cpokijig fires, and the result of this is that 



"In many countries it is still considered 
improper for a woman to sit astride^ 
where this is the case women will not 
use, say, a pedal-drive #ice mill, how- 
ever usctful it might be to them." 
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much more of \l is now destroyed by Insects. Qearly 
this is an area, where a truly appropriate technology 
—not merely an imported "Improvement^f^is called 

for. /, ^ . * . ; ■. 

■The absence of a good supply of clean, drinkable 
wa!:er is a major hardship 'in many villages and is re- 
sponsible for ^jnany unnecessary infant deaths. Fire- 
wood, too, is^'scarcq, and the women often have to 
c^rty it from long distances. They may use dung in- 
stead of firewood as fuelj when the dung should be 
fertilising their fields. It is conditions such as these 
which are accelerating the drift to the towns, and ap- 
propriate technology could do much to remedy the 
situation. A scheme to piRe water into a village by 
gravity feed or to lift it by means of a hydraulic ram 
need not necessarily be costly and can often be built 



. by the people themselves, with ttje mininiu^n of tech- 
. /ii.cal assistance from outside ,. " v / . 
;> As women irhpfove (heir fannih^ techniques? ^ 
Jt 1 on al strains occur, if their ]production''rises they, will 
need more help) with the>&N^^^ t6ey will 

seldom get;' they wiH ne^; ad^i^^ai storage space, 
which they, may not haVc; . an'd^^^ey wil^ help 
with marketing their -suqjfuiy 
Cheated by the ' traders.s;dh^ h^m^^mm 
little experience with h^r^afing^^ 
have.to get their surplus iis! rnarket, probjffilyon theiT' 
own heads. Clparlyy the^ie are r^n^ifieatioris to be con; 
sidered .even in the- iiitrbduction ; 6f a tQchnoIbgy or 
progfamme that; Appears ..i^^ appro- 
priate. , " ' ' ■■■■ ' 
.. We should/ alj^b take sppilal care to see that the 



districf level, *5hould be recruited locally: someone 
who kno^ys whp is who» in the village and ,^hat the 
Focal customs are. ^- ., ' ^ 

It is essential, however, if such groups are to sag- 
ceecL .ihat they have some^immediate prflc//ca/ aim 
fin vrcs^. The wcHTien will be far too busy to be intfir-; 
vested,. at, this stage, in'SOmething which has a purely. 
- sbcFal or even instruQtional pui^bse: Badly as they 
will probably need classes in child welfare and hy- 
/ jgierie, they will have little time fbr these until ways 
• have beert found of giving them more leisure. After 
that, an educational programme canj^e started. Bjit 
, , at first they need*^o be offered so more tangi- 

ble as an. inducement, ^uch as a sewing machine or 
: ,a corn grinding mill or a hanS ca^t or a water pump 
> or a machine to hull padi, to be owned collectively 



"Badly as they ma jr jie^ in child wel^kr^andlilygiene^^^ have 



little time f or tjbese iintil way§^ have |>e 
After that, edue$itional prpgramma 



foultd b^^^^ more leisure, 

he-s^ -r.^ .' 



programmes or techhqlogies we introduce do not^ 
conflict with fisting cvstpjhs. I^^^^^^^ is 
still considered improper for a woman tb sit asfride; 
where^ this is the case ^women will not usei,^say; a 
pedal-driven rice mill; however useful it rpighf be to 
them. ■ " •• . :' ^ ■ ,'■ ■' ■ 

, The problem alsp vremains as to ho^ tb gain the 
women's confidence ih the first place arid jiow to get 
them to take part in rural development *prpgrammes 
iqi general, since without'their cooperation these ^.are 
unlikely to succeed.* 0/ie way which has proved suc- 
cessful in several countries ijS tp encourage %omen to 
band together to forrrf a rural women's organisation. 
Activity , is confined aMBrst to groups in ^several care- 
fully chosen villagesf^^each within walking distance 
-of ^i^h-otherrthe movement gradually, spreads out-: 
wards from these .original gtoups. as the idea takqs 
root. Experience ^has shown that this is' usually a 
better way of beginning 'than the ^alternative ap' 
proach, which is te^start ^t the top and work down- 
wards, the latter 'case the Jeadership will come 
from the more sophisticated women in the towns 
who, however well interitloned they may be, are riot 
always familiar with the problems facmg rural women 
—nor are these women always* accept^le to the rural 
women. It is best to let the village women rlind their 
own naturai 'leaders, even if these are Uliterate. The 
help of nurses Or teachers working in tne village can 
be enlistej^l if paper work becomqs a problerii — but 
this should^ kept to a minimum. As far as,.pos^ible, 
the organiser of these village groups^ %t le^t to th'e. 



V by all the members iij 5 vHlage aiici.^paid for .pver as 
f l.phg a period as is possible so that its acqtii§ition 
doe.s'ftot becpmjB a burden to them. This does not . 
necessarily-i'equirje ra(ttcfi?i^p^ 

ifutid of only £.20Qt^i]^:lbe dameroons eventually- 
-siipplied more than 300' villages :with com mills^ost- ^ 
mg ^2aeach. v ' ' ' 

As these groups become established and the move- 
ment gathers momentum, they ;:an be linked together 

; ' info district andiithen^Tegiohal arid ultimately national^ 
formation. This then affords the opportunity for the 

. 'mcxfe progressive. gi:(3Ups ambngst them to support (he- 
more fea'ckward, arid makes it possible for their col- 

' lectiVe;^oice to be heard more effectively, pin matter;? 
affecting women, thaii would be the voices of indi- 
viduals. The ^Isterice of these groups, too, affords a 
focal point in each village with which such persons 
as extension workers from the various government 
departments can make contact. It is in part the al>- 
sence of anything like this' now ^yhich lieadsSirese 
agents to deal only with^ the men. V 

The presence of such an informed bodj/of women 
can ensure the continuity necessary to susiain a rural 
development programme over that dangerous period 

- ^yheh1he helper from outside has. to be withdrawn. 
It is ig^C^^'this stage that so many schemes collapse, at 
preficnt. (It 1s a mistake to equate illiteracy with 
' backwardness: although women are seldom admitted. 

, , to agricultural schools and colleges, this is generally 
because they lack the necessary academic qualifica- 

, Vtions for admission through no failure oil their own 



part, but because few peasant families are. able of 
willing to send their girl children to school; Most of 
these' women are highljr^ intelligent^ and receptive to 
(new ideas; they are eager and willing to 1eam, ahd 
ideterinined ta give their children a better Uife than 
they themselves have had.) ^ 
'*'It may be asked/"why not the men?" It is hardly a 



question of "not the nien" but rather of attending to 
thfe womeii as wellf-a major segment of thf popula- 
tion which/has\ typically been ignored. Anyone with 
sensitivity, who has worked in the developing coun- 
triefs will agree.that only when we recognize flie poten-r. 
tial ofithe women are we likely to be able to raise"' 
the staf^ard of 14ving for the cdipmiinity as a whole. ■ 
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. . . Although the developed and developijng countries are expected to differ in training an^' educational ( 
level, attained by their rural women,' it was observed in practically ali; the coUhtnes studied that . rural^^ 
women were generally less well trained and had lower edi^cational attainment than theirydrban counter- 

"parts. This fact limits their employabiIity;'Being engaged in agriculture is, therefore, not necessarily a 
choice on their p^rt but is often a consecjuence of lack of alternatives. . 7 ^ 

For many farmers* wives, Jaking care of backyard and family plots and the seasonality of farming'* 
activities is more compatible with the fulfillment of their other fol^s as mothers and)^housek^epefs. It is 

. ironic, however, that a related observation by HulY in lier«tuciy of the new Javanese rural middle class 
is that ."the educ'atiori systems seems to be geared to prepjtring people for civil servifce positions in towns 
and cities; a rura] woman with a; high school education feels she has no realistic goals or opportimities ' 
in the village. It is also clear, however," tl\at, there are not enough jobs even in the tities to. absorb all the 

. graduates of the school system. It is not surprising, then, to find that there w?^ a {Prevailing attitude 
among middle tiass Maguharjo women that the only real justificatipn for/the eiu.cation of yoting girls ^ 
is to prepiare them to be better ihotjiers;" She asks if education and other v^liicles of modernization 
simply help "create "a rural elite in which wbmen will be less prepared to paiticipate in development? 
Is the experience of formal education and contact with western ideas in fact associated with women be- 
coming more dependent economically on their husbands; in becoining more o/iente^ toward the nuclear, 
family rather than a wider network of female kin and non-kin; in taking on many o^ the cliaracteristics 
of urban life in their consumption patterns* in having larger family sizes bej:a|ise of freedom from tradi- " ^ 
tipnal restrictions on fertility; in placing great emphasis on the n[j:aternal r6ld| and condemning Working 
roles for mothers?" She suggests the heed to evaluate the exter^jL^t'o which chanjging patterns among the 

. middle class actifally do repres*ent "progress" or "regress "^ iijJdJel^on to pve|aii development goals and 
to the specific integration of women into the development proce A * ' 

Hull's questions emphasize the confusipn that arises if we have not properly defined what "inte- 
gration of women into the development process" reially means;, Can it prtly beJaccompHshed if large 

. ntimbers of women work outside the home? Too often, all that has brought to women js a tremendously- 
heavier work load and burden of responsibility. Is there no other way to define equal opportunities for 
reward and advancement, equal access to resources,* equal^sharin^ in Whatever material or psychic bene- 
fits "development" oflfers? • . ) • : 

* ' / : ^ ^-<3elia A.'Castillo 




T^gi TRANSFEJl: OF^CHNC^OGY TO WOMEN: 
SOME ISSUES TO CONSIDER > 

by Allen Jedlicka 



EDITOR'S NOTE. Jhe following article is excerpte^ 
from {(n issue paper develof^id jor the Small Tech- 
nplogy Workshop at the Symposium on Women in 
Ifevelopment in Mexico, 1975, held as a prelude, to 

^ih^ Internmiona) Women's Year\Conjererice,)Allen 
Jedlicka points out that most oj the issues concerning 

^the transfer of tecffnolOgies to Third World women 
are social political, and philosophical;^'Tiis article 
outlines ten rrtajor issues that should be considered 
and discussed when appropriate technology projects 
for Third World women are in the^ planning stages. 



J" ■ .. ■ ■ . . 

Unfortunately, the introduction of small or appro- 
priate technology to wonieri in developing countries 
is affected by a number of issues unrelated to 
iwompn's ability to work with or understand the par- 

- ticular technology. These issues^ are non-technical 
;and have little to do 'with the actual involvemenf of 
w.oriien with technology; yet they must be considered 
before new technology can^^e introduced. 

On the following pages Pl1|ive, to iht extent pos- 
r-sible, fo(*used oh those issues whi<jh^eem tp be uni- 
versally generalizable to most Third World pou'ntries, ^ 

r yet not so general as to-^^^worthless. Issues are 
.presented in ten conseclitive. categories, each includ- 

i ing several sub-issues not necessarily ranked , in 
degree of importance. ; , v. . . i ^ 

/. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EXTENSION 
SERVICE ^ 

" It has been nSy experience, based on observations 
of and work withvsmall scaile farmers iri several 
Latin American countries, that the predominant, 




THE AUTHOR: Allen fedlicka served as a Peac^, 
Corps .Volunteer in Bolivia from 1965 to 67 Os a 
commuiiiiy development y^orker. Since that time, he 
has jitught, sirved as a researcher and cOnsuUiant, ^ 
and written many articles on the subject pf' appro-- 
priate technology and technology transfer, especially 
Jn Latin America; his studies at Northwestern Unir 
versity focused^Sh that field. 

At present. Dr. Jedlicka is contpleting a study i^i 
Honduras an risk-taking, ^ 



successful means by which technologj^/ can be intro- 
duced to either men or women is trirougb the use of., 
an effective extension service. We all know the crea-*^ 
tion of a good ext^fcftion network. is not easy. It re- 
quires4ime, money, and a significant investment into 
he trainii^g of extension agpnts who can effectively 
^aih the trust ancj' commitment of their charges,. 
Ihether ^nifn.or wome^ without it we may be 
asking our time in considering the role of women 
the introduction and use of small technology ig 
fess developed countries* Thus; perhaps the primary 
questions must be: ^ " '■:0' f-^. , ■ 

( A) To what extent in aily giyen couritlpy is theite 
an existing extension program to diffuse technical 
innovations from Research and Development sources 
to men or women recipients? ■ \ 

(b\ To what extent and in what ways ctn the exist- 
/mg .ejftension sfervicos bQ adapted to. include transfer 
of techniqal innovations to women .if it jcutrently 
services only^men? 

(C) If/an extensioi)iSei7i6e does not presently exist 



in any given country cin one expect that a viable 
. extension service will^be develo'ped? ^ »^ . 
(D) U present extension services are lodged in the 
^ rural areas, can the network beVxpanded to include 
the transfer .oC relevMt ^technologies to urban ri^- 
.cipients* at the household level? ' ^ 

IL GOV EmMENTAL POLICY WHICH RE- 
STRltTS WOMEN'S ACCESS TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION AND USE or. SMALL TECHNOL- 
OGY. 

.(A) The variability of this issue is extensive, and 
possibly already oyerdiscussed, but the central* ques- 
tion is: does . the government,, through its policy" 
actions, restrict the entry of^Vomen into technolog- 
ical fields of in the use of technology? 
(B). If womea are restricted in; the entry to tech- 
. nical fields is it i)ecau^e qf ap expliqit ^nti-f emale 
policy by the parlous- governm^;itar officials, or is* 
it^because.of a lack of funds to train both men and 
.. 'women?! • . " ' _ ;• ^ ' 

: : (C) Is there a fear^at the national policy lev6l that 
womed^trained in certain technical fields^ will displace 
men, apd create havoc among urban families whose 
breadwinners would have to compete with women? 

(D) .Can the government enact laws which will re- 
quire ifie introduction and use of small technology 
to women? 

(E) Assuming (D) is the route, by which .change 
will oatur, win it occur through the support of the 

^ (prObabl^^male-dominated) governnient or wifl a 
' female, coilntervailing orgatiization have to be; de- 
veloped to push for the liecesspry legislation? . 

, IIL CULTURAL CONSTRaJNTS WHICH RE- 
STRICT WOMEN IN THW USE OF SMALL 
TECHNOLOGY. 



^(7\) Certainly cultural diversity and dictates 
tiiroughout the ^orld have affected the role of women 
in tiechnology— ni)t only in underdeveloped nations 
but also in developed nations. Even in the United 
States there are taboo technological areas such as 
engineering and the physical sciences where women, 
if they enter at all, mus.^i'.tre^d* lightly and are 
usually tolerated, but not truly accepted. If a highly 
advanced Western society such as the HJnited States 
ascribes stereotypes of appropriate occupations for 
women, which in many cases are bnly beginning 
to be resolved by federal' legislation, will a couritry 
whose culture is even more traditibrl-bound be 
willing to 'Change its attitude towards women's in- 
vol.venient with technology? 
(B) To what extent can we expect that a culture 
which stresses male domination ii]^ all aspects of life 
will rapidly change to allow participation in the use 
of small technology by.women? 



(C) Do some village environments have an existing 
cultural zurrkngement. that recognizes women's rights? 
Would the existence of thei^ rights in these environ- ' 
^ orients makb the ii\troduction and use of technology 
by women' easieMo accomplish? Can these environ- 
mental cl\^aracteristics be transferred to other male 
dominate^ villages? ' * 

IV; EDUCATION-REStRlCTiON OF TECHNf- 
CAL TRAINING 

_ To what extent does the educational system of a - 
cbuntp^ specificaiiy limit a woman's entry into small 
scale /technology toth as a recnpiefft and as an in- 
structor representing -a technical institution? 

^ V. THE EFFECT OF RELIGION UPON TECH- 
NOLOGICAL ENTRY BY WOMEN " 



(AV/To^ what extent does th^ predominant religion 
of the country restrict the «^entry of 'women int< 
tecRnplogical areas? Certsfinly ^soQia religions iallow 
iTo p^trti^cipatioti by woihen in any /national affairs, 
let atone 'technology, / v * 

'(B) Is religipn a cpnstraiiit wliich is chaqjing to 
allow more participation by woinen in- this country 
, .or isnt^a constraint which will remain sigiificant iot 
some, years to come? - | ' / 

VL A<iRICU'LTURAL AND^ RURAL TEcti^ 
NOLOGY ^ 

The case for involvement/ in small technology 
in agriculture, to me,, is one^»^e most ii^mediately 
proitiisihgr There are severa^^easons. First in 
. farming communities, at least in j^^ugh or peasant 
cultures, women and men nave nor^c each 
." other vin productive, activitfc^^^^ tOr 
gether to produce ^ necessary foodstuffs for Jlje ' 
household. ;Both members, regardless of sex, cImi^ 
tribute to the total economy of the household. \Vith* 
this predisposing reality; It seems that at least certain 
teqhnologicies should "be ameh^bfe to transfer to 
* wom^^n. * ^ . . / 

(A) Is .it true that women tend to be excru^ed-as 
new^agricultural technologies are introduced? For 
example, when tradtor mechanization, is intrbducerf, 
is pjanting and cultivation done completely by men . 
withoyt the help of women? 1 

(B) The real issue nqiay be that whilevwomen may 
become displaced in one area (planting and culti- 
va^^ii of crops), little technology has been intro- 
duced to them to allo^ifttifem to .continue to be pro- 
ductive. * 

It appears that much, can be done in the area of- 
ihtroduqting small technology to rurajiwomeii that 
.above all would not violate 'Cultural Md religious 
iSsugs — ^under the' asisi^ption. that women already** 

15 ' ■ ■ . ' 
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play a part in the. productive activities of the rural ; 
household. There* would have to be a governmental , 
commitment to the support of the extension network 
which would iiTtroduce technologies to women. ^ 

For example, in. one of my an^^ of exffertise 
(energy systems which produce methane gas for , 
. cooking and heating from the anaeroraic digestion 
of farmyard wastes), it would seem rtiost apprd- 
priate to teach women' how to control find maintain 
"the systems. . Because of the presern day reality 
that women are more likely to present in the 
rliousehold much of the day, they would be the most 
^ logical persons to maintain household methane 
-'Systems. jp ' : v. 

Another technology >vhich Would' be. most amen-; * 
able to . control and maintenance^ by wopien. would 
be solar technology— again because the; machinery 
could be lodged' near the household. Both of these 
technologies in turn could *bc .used to aid iiv im- 
'proved food proce^ing tec'nniques^ wi\icl]^ would be 
fueled by the tv^o household . energy systems. A 
schematic of the interrelationship wqyld look lijce: 

■-• / ' ' ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ . •■ ■ 

•■• •■ ^ Food-Prbcessxng , 
^/Canning and^Dryihg)'*^ 



Requires" 

; ; 

Methane^ Gas 
for.X^anhing 



ehergy , 

Solar Heat 
for Drying 



L- TECHNbl^OGlES WOMEN CAN CSE 



This approach of. course runs the risk of perpetuat- 
ing i /division of labor between Ihe sexes and the 
-creation of "female technplogies'' j^t it may be a 
more realistic approach especially * it one leans to 
, the gradualist approach to changes; men may be 
* more Jup)portive oj^his arrangement than a proposal 
of equali^ across the board. ^ 

The pJnt is that one c^n transfer iil^hy new tech- 
nologies 'y^hich, just on : the basis or present day 
family structures, should logically be^^Sf'ansferred to 
w^en, yef for the mosf part have nditbeen. 

(C) Whatt^iS; the reason why diverse and relevant 
technologies have not been trSnsferred^o women? Is. 
it because male dominated 7 rural strategists have 
failed, to-, recognize that women play an essential 
part in rural produdjvity, and should be included in 
technology transfe/l)rograri^s? 

(D) Would the inclusion of women on rural tech- 
nology strategy groups ensure. that,/;)jromen will be 
included in technological change? How can women 

/become more than token mefmbers of such groups? 
' (E) Shduld male extension agents be taught how 



to transfer ne\y techhologicral innoyations to women? , • 
Are there cultural taboos that will not allow men to 
instruct wonien? / 

(F) Should art* equal number of female extension 
agents be trained to .work with' men ^n technology ^ 
ti*ansfer?- .Can women be expected to be effective 
with both; m^iV and. women iii transferring new 
technology in the field? 

(G) How can the government be persuaded that» 
it is in its. oVvn^nterest to invest in the training of 
female extension agents and technologists? ^ . 

(H) To what degree could efforts^ to introduce agri- 
cultural and rural technology in the school cur- 
ricula further involve women, and ^for that matter 
inieh^ in technology? , ;* ' . 

(I) Is 'it reasonable toTSpect that sufficie^^ num- :'V 
bers of instructtyrs, both me{r and women, could, be 

"\rapidly; trained to .satisfy "this, need ir% Airal areas? -lyv 

(J) Tq what degree can rural women participate'^ ;^^^^ 
' m tHe orgahizatioh of , rural technology improvement . 
r^pr6grar9s?;In my min^ there. is a significant , role fbtr^ 
wpmefi;^ ■ . . 

My comments are largely based oh obsefvations .' 
of women, working in the Plan Puebla in Piiebla, 
.Mexico. . Plan . Puebla is a subsistence agricultural 
improvement program operating in the State ot 
. Puebla, Mexico^ One of the' more innovative aspe'cts 
of this program is .t1ie,,use of small farmer groups- ; 
to transfer credit, fertilfeer, and . technology to vil- 
lage level recipients. Village women in that orga- 
nization (admittedly a small but Significant number) 
have been allowed to" paAici^e in the organiza- 
tional meetings of the' program ' on a par with the 
men. and have been accepted by male members. 
They could play anveven more significant role as 
organizers if we accep^/the view that women are 
more likely to be physically in the yillage, while 
r men, are more lit:ely to be in the outlying' areas. 
That* is to say, if Worpen were given the responsi- 
bility, they could organize meetings before exten- 
sion agents come,, and make sure all the members 
attended meetings,^^ well as . contribute to the pro- 
ceedings of thejig^^mgs/ Ad5i!ipnallY, the 
'attend to such matters as. paying-oi^pft^^ making 
trips to banks, and ^o i^^jth. ^ R^^^ 
women xpuld easjly pfay' ^ ^i^gcp^^^^i'^ m^ sig- 
nificant role in the oVgaiiizatidnal^a^il^ of intro- 
^ ducing technologj^^both to men and ' ^^*L 

(K) As rural women become mor^jihvolyell with 
technology, to what degree could. ^ some of , their 
responsibilities for childcare be eliminated? Possibly 
in villages where the extended^family is still main- 
tained, grandparents could takeSpare- of children 
either informally , or through a formal village child-r> 
, care arrangement, freeing younger women for more 
intensive, technological interaction. 
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VII. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNO- 
LOGICAL RECEPTIVITY AMpNG THE CHIL- 
DREN OF RURAL FAMILIES. V \ 

* TTiMiei a signific^^ argument that oile of the 
reasons rural aretis lag in development is.'that rural 
pebple have little conception of tools, technology, 
and their use.. A possible sohitioh, taking |jthe posi- 
tion thait women can play a , significant part in 
bridging the gap in this area is the development 
of this technological > receptivity in children by 
^inothers/TTie primary coAstraint is that for woqieiir^ 
to :be.able to create this home environment, they 
will need some sort of training to understand the 
nature of tools and technology themselves. 

(A) Can the training of rural women on tbe basics 
of tools and technology be brought about thtDugh 
extension services? 

(B) Will siich an effort require the training of a 
•corps pf ,won>en extension agents to tirain rural- 

woteenv * 
(d) Could this training be achieved thlrbuj^ teach- 
ers in existing rural school systems? ^ --.^ 
: (D) Would rural ^yomeri be willing to accept tKis 
'innovative role in childhood rearing? 
(E) Can the government, be convinced that this 
is one mcide of creating technological change at the 
village level and fund efforts in this direction? 

VIIL THE EFFECT UPON WOMEN'S SELF' 
CONCEPT OF THEIR ROIE IN THE FAMILY 
AS A : FUNCTION OF GREATER INVOL KE- 
MENT AND VSE OF TEtHNOLOGY. - 

(A) An -interesting 'study of Chieano women in 
Los Angeles, California, who had recently immi- 
grated from Mexico, indicates that these women 
felt they were not as worthwhile to their husbands 
and family once they began using such tools as 
ranges, blenders and so forth which greatly simpli- 
fied the tasks they had . done in Meiico without 
machinery.' Producers of pre-packaged cake mixes 
in the 'United States found that the I'techpolo^eal 
advantage of including powdered eggs . to cake 
batter affected and disturbed many American wives' 
self concept as homemakers/^re these findings iso- 
lated events or can it be expected that further in- 
troduction to and use by women of technology will 
similarly ^ffect women's self concept in Third 
World countries? 



IX. WOMEN AND URBAN TECHNOLOGY 
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nomic production of Hit household. Above all, she is 
not in competition for a job or involved with an'occu- 
pation which may deprive a male of his ability to|)ro- 
vide for his family. - - ^ 

As we all know, one of the principaJ>pr^Kn\s of 
the major cities of the underdeveloped wrld is gross^ 
unemployment both male and female^^^y effort to 
further involve women, particularly iiilow level tech- 
nolpgical areas, can be viewed as a threat to male 
job-seekers with the same technological abilities. 
(A) To what extent would the encouriagement and 
promotionp of further involvement by women jn urban 
technology and occupations, displace ^eri who were 

* trained in the same occupation? 

(B ) Is it true that this kind of competition would re- 
sult in hardships to families because men had, been 
replaced by women or is this a spurious argume^ 

(C) If women were hired and trained in urban low 
level technical occupations, would it result in per-\ 

■ suading families to stay in rural areas because of the ^ 

* total -lack of possible employment in urban areas? 
*That is, by encouraging women in cities and to^ns 

to compete with men in technological areas, ^^Id ' 
rural--urban migration be slowed because of thsrlimi- 
tation of job prospects for newcomers from the coun- . 
tryside. Is this a developmental approach which js^ 
fair and right, and condticive to maintaining^ stability 
among the lower class citizens of a country? . 

(D) If the government did de^jji^ oif Issue (C) as ^ 
national policy, bdth to be fair to womi^'s rig^its and 
to try^to limit migration to the cities, to what extent 
is the government prepared to? -change conditions in 
the rural areas to fallow opportunities to these surr 

. plus workers, both men and women, who would be 
forced to return to rural areas? 
(E> To what extent do traditional arguments that 
women are unreliable because they will leave their 
occupations ta become married pr have children, 

) bear upon the role of wdn&en inCurban technology? 

X. ULTIMATE GOALS 

The final issue I wish to mention is more philo- 
. sophical, and is severely constrained by the fact that 
i am a man. and not a woman. There 1s some "confu- 
sion on niy part, perhaps due to some of the rhetorig 
of the North American feminist movement, that con- 
cern for women's rights and role in society means ^ 
concern thilL women must also be emancipated so - 
' that they can become creative and self-fulfilling. This; 
goal of creativity and self-fulfillment eludes most 
North Anierican'^en and women let alone worheji 
working in the rurial areas of less developed, couri- 



i believe that involvement with technology b^?^3j^tries.'^HUe rfee^ is much that cian be done to 

^-i^ ih^^tve women inl)ie ifses of small technology, par- 



women in rural areas, if only because of the conc^^ 
tions of relative independence that such h6use|^olas 
niaintain, requires a woman to participate in ^'^eco- 



ticulg^jy4n the rui^l areas of the world, these efforts 
maj(,do^^ttle to liberate women— at'least in the sense 
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that weTiave come to .recognize in thevfemini&t move- 
ment in the Western world. That is to say, rural 
women, by being included in technological changes,'; 
are not necessarily going to become creative, self- 
fulfilling people — any more so than nien. In fact, 
they may be committed to even more drudgery be- 
cause Of the demands of increased productivity 



through technological acquisitions. 

If this is true, then is the objective of women's 
role in developnient> to ensure that both sexes are 
absorbed or equally trapped by the demands of im- 
proved technology or is the ^equalization of techno^ 
logical involvement, only one of several steps leading' 
to human liberation for both sexes? \ . , ■ 



. . Women Icnow hunger more than men, fpn in all spcieties and cultures, women serve men first, give 
them the best to eat, and provide for them more than other family members^ It is common in countries - 
of the developing world for wome^ prepare one meal for the men, and another pf lesser quality for 
women and '■yjol^rtg children., In some places the wbmien ;^erve the men first then eat 
^vhatever is left. In son(ie parts of tile world wornen are forbidden to eat certain foods. It is difficult to 
trace the Original reason for ^these food taboos,; but they often involve foods hig;h in protein, such as 
eggs and certain kinds of-meat; which are important to Women's nutfjtion, especially during pregnancy. 
Woinen and small children eat last, Jand least, anci( the poorest quality food. They do so by custom, with- 
out jgiving it a thought, with no feeling of deprivation. It has been their lot forcenturies and they view it 
simply as^ a way of life to be accepted. * i 

'If times qre gooci and all may eat their fiU, then women's hunger may be satisfied. However, 
.women may still not get adequate vitamins, minerals, and protein they need while bearing or hufsirig 
children. Malnutrition of women has serious consequences, especially for their children. The critical pe- 
riod in the formation of a new person occ\irs between the last three months of pregpiancy grid the firsl^ 
few years of life, the time a child is directly depend|jit on the mother for nourishment, in tihie<^pmb and 
at her breast. Lack of the propcf putritibn for the {3 regnant or nursing mother can. stunt growth and 
^ , cause disease in the child. For Example, lack of projtein during this critical period ci^n result in a de- ; 
crease'in the number Of cells formed in the child'S;,braim coM,' a loss of potential capacity 

which seems to be irreversible at later stages of growth. Debilitating anemia caused by lack of iron is 
commpnin pregnant and lactating women throughoui the deyelppihg world. Deficiencies of Vitamin A* 
cause loss of^ sight. -Thus, jnalnutrition of the pregnant and^-iactating ^yoman can mean limitations on 
the mental/cai>acity of her child; malnutrition of th^iiiother caaresult iri the weakening of the system, 
makiiig thecttild vulnerable to disease and often dfea^j^i. F^oughly half bf the babies in these xountrieis 
. never live to celebrate their fifth birthday. Malnutrition is the chief contributing factor. 

Malnutrition of women, in addition to depletiiiig the supply^ of critical nutrients which they, as 
mo'fher3, provide to their children, also limits their own growth andysaps their vitality: It is relatively 
common in developing countries to. jBnd serious cases of pelvic daniage caused in childbirth because 
malnutrition stunted . the growth-of the bones durin'g (Jie woman''s formative stages. Such cases are nOt 
^yidely mentioned, however, because womfen have been; accustomed to accepting tjieir fate. They have 
never known another. It is a serious fate^ as well, fOrjSt often means that the ^ybman may be cast out of 
h^^ horiip and left without n?eans of support becaus| she is no Ibngep^ble to bear children, the chief 
:irid|x in some societies of female produ^^ / 

rT-Maryanne Dulansey 
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PLfVGING WOMEN IN MALE DOMINATED JOBS 
. ' ■ ' (AND VICE VERSA) • ' 

•by Gary S. 0*Ne4l ^ * : , ^ 



EDITOR'S NOT^ Wdmen in development is a : 
broad>issue,:md prg^qmmers have many options as 
Jhey 'begin to expand on Peace Corps' programs 
, which . impact on women. One option clearly, is to de- - 
velop programs in areas where Third ' Wortd women 
and American* women trdiditionally have common ex- 
pertise: health education, rjtaternal /child health, etc, i 
A sei^ond is 'to recognize areas which are not part of 
the stereotypic role of the American female, "but 
which have trdditiorially been the purview of Third 
World women, and to program female Volunteers to 
help upgrade their skills. A third option is the one 
■; . Gary O^Neal writes about: prqgramrriing male and 
- female. Volunteers in what are for both cultures truly 



**non-traditionaV' roles. While this last is clearly the 
most likely of the three to backfire, it provides the 
, most "liberating" experience for all involved, 

^HE AUTHOR: Gary O'Neal served as* a P^ace 
Corps, Volunteer in Guatemala from- 1963 to 1965, 
and on fus return earned a M osteins degree in over-' 
seas administration from the Univ^sity of Oregon. 
Since then he' has worked with VISTA, then with 
University Year for ACTION, and then returned to 
PJeace Corps, serving in Costa Rica .ds Deputy Direo- 

r tor in 1975 and Acting Director in 1976. 

Mr. O'Neal is currently ACTION'S Program Di- 
rector for the State of UtaJu . . 



. . In Costal Rica we curreiltly have seven wbm^h 
working in agricultural research and extension ]o^. 
They are assigned to rurjj sites and work iri-^e" 
fields, almost entirely with Costa Rican men. To the 
best of my knd^edge, there are no Qosta Rican 
women working in similar positions in the country. 
Six of the Volunteers have been in the field for nine 
months, and one fbr 18 months. They are without 
exception doing very well, and haveencountered ho 
problems, either job related or^ocial, which they 
coyld not handlev T 

^- Similarly, we have the first male nurse ever as- 
signed to the Public Health* Service in Costa Rica, 
and have . received word that another male nurse has 
accepted an iiivitatidn.to a projected training class. . 
OuHmrse holds mother/ child clinics^ performs gyne- 
cological examinations, and>delivers babies (on occa- 



sion). He is well accepted in the community, and . 
has. had no problems during his first ei^i months of 
^ service;^ , ' ' ' . ^ ■■■ "■ 

In "both of these cases we are forging into tabooed 
territory. Why are we doing this, and h'ave\we^< 
been successful? ■ 

The "why" is easier to answer, Costa, Rica js rap- 
idly changing and its traditional customs and values 
^TreTbonstantly being tested and modified. Much of 
this development seems to parallel that which has/ 
taken place in the United States, but with a time l^g 
Qf five to ten years. After considerable thought— and 
some soul searching — rwe decided it- was Appropriate 
for the Peace Corps to begin experimenting with 
. reverse-role job placement, to open up. fields previ- 
ously the purview of one sex. . 

This was not an easy decision. I am hot sure Peace 
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Corps should do the same in Iran, or even among the 
highland Indian cultures of Guatemala. Meddling 
with social and cultural values is not a matter to be- 
taken lightly. Anyone who thinks our sipciety has all 
the answers in this area ought to open his/her eyes 
a little wider. Moreover, many Latin Americans, and 



all depends' on your staflf.'' 



I suspect other foreign nationals, would tell us that 
their social customs are their business, and that we 
ought to eliminate disdriminatioh and violence in our/ = 
own country before preaching to them. Nevertheless, 
aftec consid^fifig a wide range of factors, tjjie decision, 
was made to push ahead in Costa Rica; 
' The '*h6w" is easy to discuss, but more difl5cult td 
implement. Once the decision had been made to go 
ahead, we had to convince our program staff that it 
was the right. thing to do. Not only did we. wantw 
them to feel good about it, but to be convinced that 
it would work. Their job was' the hardest; they Had 
to convince host country agency staff to place people 
in jobs without regard to sex, and. this sometimes was 



; difficult. |n the case of bur agricultural positions^. .;, 
they used the argument that the fill rate would be low 
unless woi^en were accepted. In the case of the niale* '\ 

i nurse, the fact that we were providing a* large nuii- 
ber of Volunteers to tjie Ministry of He;alth provided ! . 
some leverage. : ' / . • ' 
i believe Peace' Corps staff who are host petintry 
nationals are best able to do this type of work, espe- . ' 
cially if they are innovative and not opposed to • 
change. They will, be resjpected in. their fields . and 

. haj^e^a wide variety of contacts' throughout govem- 
menf : an^- tlie private sector.. Whenrtfiby suggest 
something, people will listeni and reflect; upon what 
they have to say. North ;Americans, withl limited ex- . . 
perience in-jaflj^j host country, are severely handi- 
capped in this type of work. 

Wiiat L am suggesting is this:' If you really want 
to place women iti .mqle dominated jobs (atld vice . 
Versa)v you must be sure your host country national 
staff . are committed to change and respected ;in their . . . 
fields. AA(heri you have hired the /rigjit kind of staff, ^' v 
it will probably T>e difficult— blit not impossible— ^to 
Convince them that they should program Voiuhtcers * 
without regard to Sex. Ohce they are willing to give 
it a try, make surelhei"^ale or female only" desig- ; 
nations are removed fjfom your TAC sheets, and re- 
cruitment will take it. from there. ■ 



. . Human beings are the niost important resource— in fact the centrial resource— for development. • 
riuman beings are, ^ the same tiririe, both the agents arid the beneficiaries of economic and social de- 
velopment. The quality 6f the, societies they develop will be determined by the extent to which they 
themselves are involved in the process of change. ' ■ , 

Fifty percent of the .hunian resources available for development are women. And yet the major- 
ity of these ha^e beenJargely excluded from dev^elppment in most countries of the world. Although this 
exclusion can be explained there is no longer any excuse for the absence of reipediat measures. Their 
effect may be gradual or rapid but it is imperative that the problem be faced squarely: Otherwise, not 
only women, but families, comm^nities, J natio^l and the world will suffer. - . 

V — ^Ester BOserup and Christma Liljencrantz 
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irtn^ YOUNG wokEN ofIjepal's national 




DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 



EDITOR'S NOTE: From the Volunteers Gazett^^^^^^ 
^SMi^ff^'- is reprinting-4he following .article, 

^^laking a look df Womeh ift Developmenltfrpm the 

point "Oj view of domestic volunteers of Nepali 
, young, women from the city i part way through a 

Moiter's degree prograrn, for the first time intefdct'- 

ing I with jhe traditional rutal women of their owti 



by LeeEayyr 



country] 



THE AVJHOR:Lee Eavy was aPeace Corps YoU, 
unteer in Nepal from 1974 to 1976; during that time, 
he also served as managing editor of the Volunteer 
Gazette, an unusUaily fine newspaper co6pe:ratively 
produced by the volunteers of the.export dndrdomes- 
tic volunteers services in Nispcd, f 



^< Nepal's National Development Service^ ^lunteers 
are young people, with young ideas and ideals, and 
/ they.iare eager to work and experience more mean- 
iri^ul liyes in the common cause of helping to de- 
. velop Nepal's resources and civilization. The Na- 
tional Development Serv|c& (NDS) wa$ inaugurated 
in the fall bf;1974, and is now in its second year of 
fiill operation. Unwersity students wishing' to earn a 
Master's degree are required to give one year's serv- 
ice working in development within their own country 
^at the village jevel, outside of the main cedtres of 
modem society. This, year of servicers spent between 
the first and second years of the two-year Master's 
■ . degree program, making a total of three ' years of 
work to obtain the desired degree. The year of serv- 
ice involves ^twb' months of pre-service training in . 
/ Kadimandu, and 10^ months of service in the village, 
> with a compflilsory minimum of 280 days of duty on 
\ ..the.pbst:: '' .,. .* ^■ 
X The purpose of the NDS program is two-fold: "per- 
sonal development and national development, with 
^ j^oliinteexs becoming acquainted with their own coun- 
try and fellow citizens in the different parts of Nepal, 
arid sharing the.knOwledge and talents they have ob- 
. . tajned through a good education in various develop- 
* V mcnt programs: Technical support and advice come 



from the central oflBce of kDS at Tril^uvap Univer- ^ 
sity in Kirtipur, byt all material support for. projects 
in the villages must come from the local resources, 
All NDS students teach at schools as part bf their 
jobs, but that onfy constitutes 25 -per cent of the 
assignment. Although they teach an average of 24 
class hours pesr week, it is;, expected by the.pfficeis 
^ of the program that 75 per cent of their worl^ 'and 
involvenient will be for local village level develojp- 
nfent projects. NDS students aire involved iri' such* 
projects as adult education, hi^alth Instinctiori,' Agri- 
culture, constiiij^ion of santt^uon facilities and teach- 
ing home economics to tlie villkge women. At present 
there are 89 woinen^andK-^Sl Wen in the NDS pro- 
gram. The intention of tfte NDS directorate is that 
women be sent out of th^ urban area and far' from 
the family connections/ - ; ' 

In preparation^ for writing this, article, I ..had tibe 
pleasure of interviewing ^eydral young women pres- 
ently serving their year brtservice in NDS. These 
women Were entlSisiastic'*ab^t their work and -dem- 
onstrated real concern forv;^e plight of the village 
people they sure liying with p^i a close basis.^As most 
NDS students are from the larger cities and richer 
families, they are. experiencing the diaily life of the 
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: majority of Nepal's people^ a much 'more intimate 
. i . level than would otherwise be possible for them to do. 
.» I These women have a spccial^role to pla>r in the 
development of Nepal and its culture. With the in- 



village. Th6y are4n the ,mbSt a\ykward positioYi of all 
Nepali women^ being single and 20 to 22 years of . 
age on the ayerag6, and they may be looked upon 
with some .distrust and SLpprehensipn. Is it po^siblei> 
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'When the village woman sees good examples of what ah educated woman can 
accomplish, she will have added incentive to ensure that her own daughters re* 
ceive difi education if at all pdssibl^^^ 



^ creasing emphasis x>n the improvenient of the rj^ts/' 
and /positipri of wompn 'in the Society, the NDS . 
. women are in the enviable position of being ei^'am- » 
pies of whatSie educated womanj^^ do to improve 
the lot of her qwn sociq{|}r and CM||try. They are liv- 
ing proof thIii-Hfe education of \\^men is a very val- . 
uable im^ntartt consideration for the future of 
Nepal. As it iV customary 'for Nepalese women tg 
maintain the households ot their families, they have 
a strong ilifluence on the future course of develop- 
ment. When the village woritan sees good examples- 
of'what an educated woman can accomplisH^she. will 
' have added incentive to ensure that her own daugh-: 
ters receive an education, if 'at all possible. 
:s NDS women also, have tfte opportunity to prpve 
^ ; the value of women to the traditional resistersVof 
, women's equality, the H^pali men.* This they accom- 
: , plish by actually doing the work that is needed. Small . 
dpeds. have much more effect than large words. : 
the life of the^NDS woman ♦is certainly not ^l ', 
smooth sailing, by^any means. Coming from ctMf-^ 
more modern city life they encounter old traditicfn^ 
♦ that may have lost significance to.lhem. Herb in the 
yjflage they must adapt; they must recognise the local 
tabdos and peculiarities of t^eir assigned village. This 
includes such practices as not walking alone at even- 
\ tide, and not ^socrating with certain people of the 



for example,' that some more conservative, elements 
of thd Village would think they want to cause a di^ 
ruption of the traditiolial roles of men and women, 
and W(!>uld resent and perhaps ^even try to obstruct 

'projects? This< call^ for tremendous understanding' 
and skill on the part of these educated NDS women. - 

-SFhese women must be careful to protect their per- 
sonal reputations, especially in regjird to the mar- 
ri^es that they niost certainly want to make in the 
near future. To this end, the policy of posting unit^ 
of two or three women together in one village is seen 
as^very helpful and provides needed peer group sujp-; 
port at times of stress or problems. This policy Un- 
doubtably creates strong friendships and helps t6~ 
alleviate :the eilects of their separation from their 
families f^r the" term of service. 

As of this writiijg, it seems that the interviewed . 
women have been able to overcome these difficulties 

• and/khey; enjoy a very good relationship with their 
cojimterparts in the schools whbre they teach and in 

--^He larger environs of the'^Uages Where they live 
and do the major part of their wprk. > 

Nepal is in the process of tremendous change, and ^ 
the women in programs such as NpS will play an in- ' 
creasingly important role in these changes and devel- , 
opment. The women of NDS are in the forefront of 
the future development of Nepal. ' ■ 



A. 
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A HOST CdlJNTRY PERSPECTIVE- 
LIGHTENING THE DAILY BURDEN 

by Marie Tour6 N'Gom atid Pienette Ppsmowski 



EDITOR'S NOTE: In the following interview, '^4arie 
Toure N'Gom talks about the life of the women of 
,the Sahel in terms of traditions and development; 
she*discusses the . need fOr health education to teach 
'women how to prevent illness and malnutrition in 
their families, and the need to find ways to lighten 
the daily work load. 



You are responsible at the UNICEF office in 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta, for an aid programme 
covering seven drought-afflicted countries of the 
Sahel: Chad, the Gambia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Senegal and Upper Volta. What are conditions like 
at present in these countries^, particularly^pr women? 

The women's burden was certainly heaviest during 
the teyrible catastrophe we suffered. Among the 
woirst hit by the effects of the droiight were pregnant 
women, nursing mothers and diildren undeHBve who 
make up part of what we call the ^vulneraWe gtobps.' 
Conditions are a little better since, it started raining 
and pur efforts, are now being directed to a rehabili- 
tation progranime for the land, Fivestock, environ-" 
■ ment and the pepple themselves. We advise '(^ilies 
on how to balince their diets, helping them as much 
as we can. But this doesn't meah^he emergency is 
over. We still face many problems, the most worry- 
ing of which is the high rate of infant mprtality. 

.* Just how high is it?' 

.. Fifty per cent 6f the children die before, they reach 
the age of five: It is not uncommon to meet a woman 
who has had nine children of which only one or two 
have survived. 

The primary cause of -infant mortality is malnutri- 



THE AUTHOR: Marie toure N'Gom is a Sen§gar 
lese nutritionist whose work in the countries of the 
Sahel region brings her into contact with thousands 
of African women. She is interviewed by Pierrette 
Posmowski, editor of UNESCO Features, from which 
the article is reprinted. 



Hon of all kinds, as well. as infection jmd inadequate ^ 
hygiene in regard to water and living arrangements. 
Most often the afflicted families have no idea of how 
to prevent illness ^d malnutrition. Even the better . 
off don't know the rules for a balanced dibt. 

So what counts most for the women is to acquire 
the. knowledge needed to prot€&(jheir families? 

Yes, to save the children and to lighten their daily 
. burden. And when I say, burden I mean a plethora 
of tasks ranging from housekeeping to working in. 
* the fields and including fetching wood and water, \ 
doing the niarketing, and, selling fish when they are 
not, obliged to stay with* a sick child at a traditional, 
healer's or a maternity and infanbiitotection centre. 

Unhappily, we suffer from a lack of jpublic health 
facilities; where they do exist, woiAen often do not 
know how to avail themselves of them or else they 
may be miles from a centre that could look after their 
child, provide majgrriity care or help them deal with 
^ health and food pWJlems. . \ 

But you still have your traditional remedies and 
practices? ,\ 

Som^ of them are excellent, and, happily, are still 
alive. Such food as tjie fruit of the baobab and tama- . 
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rind trees and cashew nuts, among others, have ther- 
apeutic qualities. The fruit of the ditakh bushy for 
example, is effective in treating diarrhoea and gastro- 
enteritis. These home remedies, made from "local 
produce, have the added advantage of htigijg cheap. 
The World Health Organization is very interested io 
. this traditional pharmacopoeia. , ' 

On the other hand, some practices have bad ef- 
fects. Thus^ village midwives cut the umbilical , cord 
with instruments that have hot always boen sterilised. 
Or the woman gives^ birth lying oh the bare ground, 
or even in the fields. In such cases puerperal or 
tetanus infection is not uncommon. There is certainly 
a need to study traditional practices and to do so 
would not require much in the way of hui&s or per- 
sonnel. 

'Ho\i^ do you see the future? 

The time for theorizing is past. 

Action is possible at^ll levels^' We who have had 
^ the good fortune to receive a modem education are 
a privileged minority among African women. What 
is now needed is to redirect part of our knowledge to 
aiding rural women in matters of health and. hygiene, 
■ * 

V ■ ■ . . ^ 



domestic economy, educating their children and — 
why not? — taking part in public. lifi, first at the vil- 
* lage, and later at the national^ level. We have the 
cadres— tpachers, midwiveS, physicians'^ social work- 
ers — and we are equipped to bring about some 
changes within the family. But, as I said, we must go 
to the villages and discuss, together With the women 
there> what.is good and^what is bad in bur triaditions. 

Whatever bur field of activity, all of ijs are in tduch 
in some way or^anothei^ with womefi, childrenfand 
young people. We canSielp -tb change their living 
conditions. But this cannot be done unilaterally. We 
must co-operate with men also, so everyone con- 
cerned understands the situation and is: motivated by. 
a similar desire for change. Otherwise, one is bound 
tofail. — 

' And governmeni supportmust be won, too? . 

• Certainly. But I think that national development 
plans clearly reflect the wilt* of the governments to 
improve social and economic conditions. What is 
needed is that women's r61e in the development 
effort should be institutionalized— in other words, - 
that' it should .be given concrete recognition at the ' 
planning level. ; ■ ■ 
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. . if one 6ould single out the main factor that has precipitated interest in the education and traiii> 
ing of women, it is probably the critical shortage bf ^ood supplies. Labour-force statistics are beginning 
tp show the significant extent to which women are actively responsible for food pr-eduction in different 
parts of the world. This applies particularly to countries where subsistence agriculture is the main 
s^ource bf livelihood." , % ■ ■ ' ' ' .. . ' 

: ■ , . — UNICEF 



"OUT OF THE GARDEN, 
BACK TO THE MTCHEN?' 



by Patricia K. Buckles 



EDITOR'S NOTE: Volunteer Patricia Buckles wrote 
to Peace Corps /Washington recently with a request 
for support for a study project examining the role of ^ 
rural women in Guatemala; possible programs which 
would benefit these women; the impact of existiftg 
programs on these women; and host country institu- 
tions interested in the issue of women in develop- 
ment. Her letter described the effect that general lack 
of knowledge of women's roles and lack of interest 
in designing programs to increase women's produc- 
tive roles was having on a Peace Corps school gar- 



dens and, nutrition program. 

The Volunteer ^perspective wfdch Ms, Bucklesf s 
letter, printed below , examines should prove of great 
vqlue to staff throughout the Peace, Corps world, 

THE AUTHOR; Patricia Buckles foined the Peace 
Corps in 1973; she has been a Volunteer in highland 
Guatemala since thai time, working first in the school 
garkens and nutrition program and now serving as an 
evaluaior examining impact of a potable water sys- 
tem installation on the lives of rural women. 



/ I was invited to participate in the highland Guate- 
mala school gardens and nutrition program in 1.973. 
After completing two years wjth that program, I was 
asked to continue as a Volunteer in a rural potable 
water and latrine program to do evaluationi^research, 
specifically to examine the impact of a potable water 
system installation on the lives of rural, highland 
Guatemalan women. 

Data collection has been difficult both, to design ' 
and to execute. It has become obvious to me that 
very few people really know the role the Guatemalan 
woman assumes in either her family or her commu- ' 
nity. Fewer have any idea what tyjpes of programs. : 
could be designed to increase her productive role 
within her cultural milieu. 

This problem became more evident to me while' 
listening to the "third-generation" schopl gardens and ' 
nutrition Volunteers complained about a directive 
or3^ng them, mpre or less, out of the garden and 
back to the kitchen. They had been told tfiat for cul- 
tural reasons women should work with women and 
men with men, in the traditional roles defined by the 
* culture. 



The women in this group have more often directed 
their efforts to teaching gardening to;the tpen than i6 
teaching nutrition education to women's groups. Few 
have organized women Vgroujps or given instruction 
in food preparation. If food preparation is taught, it 
is presented as a demonstration on an ad-hoc basis. 
Few effortis are made to have women's groups serve 
as channels for the introduction of innovative prac^ 
tices or for training in productive skills; even fewer 
attempts ^ are made to "institutionalize" women's 
groups or to implement theories of group^yQaniics 
toiaJse the rural woman's consciousness of her very 
important role in her family and in het cdnmiunity. 

This had been the pattern for mahy^*first genera-^ 
tion" PCV's in the School Gardens and Nutrition 
Program. Why do these problems persist? 

I believe that there are several reasons why the 
women PCV's in this program persistentiy choose to 
work in the garden instead of the kitchen as the pror 
gram was designed: 

The garden is a tarigible achievemetit Jind lends 
greater satisfaction than teaching nutrition theory— 
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which may or may not be practiced by those receiv- 
ing* the clas$. in the same vein, evaluation ^coriqen- 
.tratcs on the fruits of labor and not on the trans- 
ferrence of skills. It is always, asked, "how many gar- 
dens or how many classes given?" No one asks "how 
many counterparts trained , or how do the recipients 
feel about the program?" . 

Working ^directly with women is extremely difficult 
because of the language barriers. Many M^yan dia- 
lects are spoken Mh the highlands, and while inost 
men have a basic knowledge of Spanish, many 
wonien do not. 

^Nutrition aiid health are often seen as extensions of 
homemaking. To some 'extent they are; however. 
Volunteers lack the knowledge of existing customs in 
relation to the home and often dp not feel the changed 
they are to recommend are valid or will have any im- 
pact in improving the life of the rural woman. Also, 
it is extremely difficult for a "gringo" wonian who 
has never had a child to gain the "confianza" of rural 
women so that they will accept her nutritional reponi- 
mendations as valid. V . ^ 

The Volunteers are young college graduates ar?d tend 
to be very much attuned to the importance of tech- 
nical skills in helping women to become more func- 
tional, productive members of their families and their 
communities, . yet teaching embroidery and how to: 
make cakes is what is often requested by women'jg 
groups. These are skills \yhich were "sold" by mis- 
sionaries and the women ask for them bcciause they 
know no other skills, nor haVe they been told that 
they may learn skills such as chicken production or 
animal husbandry, which could have significant 
• monetary rewards. 

The Volunteers would like to set an example for the 
rural women, v. , 

I am inclined to support the premise of the direc- 



tive, issued to the school gardens aj^lpflxitittto^ 
linteers. Culturally, agriculture ' i.^ hot part of * the 
Mayan woman's traditional role. In more isolated 
areas, taboos prevent women from placing even one 
foot on land during the planting season. However, 
gardening ih many cases is a completely new type ot 
agriculture and it is doubtful that the same tjaboos 
exist for planting vegetables as exist for planting the 
sacred com. Also, there exist many exceptional com- 
munities Where, with the right approach, men can be 
taught nutrition and women can be taught gardening; 
It is even possible that since the home garden. is 
usually a tiny plot of land near the house, its care 
enters in^^^e woman's routine. This facet of the pro- 
gram is certainly worth investigating^before mandates 
are issued prohibiting this kind of jparticipation by 
women: Volunteers. 

Iq cases where the involvement of. women in gat- 
dening activities is culturally '.impossible, the v^liiirt: 
teer may find it more rewardipg to begin with im- 
proving*^ existing routines in which women function 
already, ratlier than introducing new ones. For the 
Volunteer uncomfortable^^ with teaching child care 
and nutrition there are areas such as chicken raising, 
egg production, and* animal husbandry. These fall 
within the Mayan woman's area of competence and 
responsibility. Administrators should be considerably 
more sympathetic toward women Volunteers who be- 
lieve rural women should play a more productive role 
within their households. 

At the sector level there is a ^serious neglect of pro- 
gramming such that women can become seriously in- 
volved in areas such as food production— including 
animal husbandry as well as agriculture. The present, 
traditional role of host country wonien must be .ex- 
amined on a coufltry by cQuntry i)asis in view iDf de- 
signing programs that will incliide women both as 
participants and as beneficiaries in the development 
procesSi ■ 
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ON AN INTEGRATED MEDICAL APPROACI^ 
TO MALNUTRITION IN DEVELOPING 

iC^-'M^-:-^^ COUNTRIES^: ^ : ■ 

, by Katherine Heialy 



EDITOR'S NOTE: One of the traditidhal responsi- 
bilities of women the wofld oven is the health of the 
Janiily, Work, in this area i^qn obvious area for in- 
creased Peace Corps iryph of f^nyde Volunteers, 
and [one focus should be vrrti^ problem of rrfal- 
nutrition, a major cause of illness and death in the 
Third World, From her experience in Upper Volta, 
Kgs Healy here suggests an approach to 'malnutrition 
integrating efforts in the many critical areas that 



cause malnutritidrf such aS agricultural i?raciices, 
local customs, water supply, und^ education, 

THE AUTHOR: Kas Heaiy is currently )pursuing< 
studies in nursing science at the University\f Monr 
tana. In addition to her Volunteer experience in 
Upper Voita, she has worked qs a ranch'l^am, driven 
a taxi, planted tr^es for the forest service, and served 
as a supervisor iri a convalescent care facility, , 



Sixty-five percent vof all children under the age of 
five iii Uppelr Volta show clinical symptoms of mal- 
nutrition. Approximately thirty-five percent of the 
children here under five will die before attaining their 
sixth year, and although the caQse of death may be 
attributed to a disease, lung congestion, heart failure, 
measles, or malaria, mialnutritioi^ will have played 
the preponderant jole in these mortalities. Malnutri- 
tion can be thbiight^of as one of the most serious 
endemic diseases in Africa today. It cjinnot be cate- 
gorized with natural catastrqpl/iies, such as famine, 
drought, pests, etc. but rather with diseases with a 
set of causes, symptoms, and. possibly, a\cure.. 
' To effect a cure, for any disease you attack, the 
causes. Unfortunzttely the causitive factors of mal- 
nutrition are not as cleariy a mfedtjcal problem as 
would be a virus or bacteria. The prigins of malnu- 
trition are found in agricultural practices, local cus- 
toms, water supply and Segree of education of the 
people. These factors 'can't be .cured with anti- 
biotfcs^or prevented by vaccination. The etiology, as 



a ntatter of fact, does not lie strictly within the ^ 
medical sphere. Unhappily this docs not make the 
disease any less deadly* The symptoms are niuch 
more easily bracketed in the realm of medicine. They 
range from wasting, edema, diarrhea, and vomiting, 
to mental retardation, physical stunting, increased^ 
susceptibility to other diseases, and a gradual weak- 

^ ening of vital organs and systenis. Perhaps it Is 
. because it's so convenient to class these symptoms 
under 'medicine' that, malnutrition has been treated, 
until fairiy recently^ On iymptomatic basis, with 
the majority /of aid dollars going toward food and 

^ grain donations, and medical supplies. Unfortunately, 
treating the symptoms docs not cure the disease. At 
best, these donations' only serve to alleviate, tempo- 
rarily, a very small part of the problem for an even 
smaller ilumber of people. At worst, they, create a 
dependent, charity mentality and obscure the reaU 
i$sue: eradication of the disease. 

In the majorrty of Thifd World nations afflicted 
by .this disease, .^e problem is not starvation ftom 



\lack . of food but malnutrition, < which stems from . 
inefficient,' improper use pf existing resources. The 
objective^of t^e development agencies and nationalj 

' poIipies«s|iould be an integrated approach to elimi-"- 
nate the dsease. 

• With thls'rationale in mind, Dr. Francois Gourier, 
the head ^bf the medical sector of Yako, apd 

TQuedraogo AdoIphe, chief of Koaltenguin, an Upper 
Voltan viltege'on the edge of the Sahel, got together 
'and decided that a health unit would be of value 
to both the village and to thd^medical services of the 
area. A Peace Corps Volunteer woulcract 'as liaison 
and manager of an integrated program comprisej^ of 
ten points: 

1. The education of women to become lay teachers 
(monitf ices) ^yithin the village ta teach nutrition 

: and hygiene at a monthly public session; 

2. Election by the village of a woman to be trained 
in progressivQ mid-wifery techniques at ^he local 
hospital (18 Icydistant) and subsequently to be 

/ ^ in charge of the maternity facility; \ 

3. Election by the village of a person to be trained 
by the Volunteer in first-aid to be in charge of 
the dispensary on a voluntary basis; 

4.. Introduction of an anti-malarial and vaccina- 
tion program run through the dispensary; 

5. Construction of a> three-room building to house 
a dispensary, maternity room, and grain store- ^ 
room; 

6. Construction of wells of ,the standard type; 
Peace Corps Volunteers promote (up to five 
jn number); 

7. Formation of a reforestation program; ' 

8. Development of a communal garden; 

9. Establishment of a chicken cooperative; and 
10. Hevelopment of nutritional and other assorted 

surveys. / 

The village pppulatiori of roughly 200 families, 
spread oyer an area of two square miles, are agri- 
cuhurally oriented and come from the same ethnic 
group. jEconomically, family incomes are on or 
below the national average, sometimes described as 
the poor and' the |^s poor. The climate is hot and 
dry with a rainy season lasting three months. Since 
the water soon disappears, even when it does rain 
the proper amount, the country is subject to drought. 
The land has been systematically de-forested and is 
now. in an advanced state of erosion. During the 
dry season water comes from hand-dug dirt wells 
that are an average of 45: feet deep by the end of the 
season. They are re-dug and deepened yearly as the 
water table drops arid /or the sides crumble. Two- 
thirds of the wells are dry four to five months after 
. the last rain and remain dry until the next rain, about 
four months away. The main . crops, millet, ground 



nuts, okra, cotton, and bisans, ^re farmed in' family 
:.groups for subsistence!. Animal traction is seen 
^infrequen^y, usually ainong the * Vealthy" progressive 
families, such as the chi^f of the village. As for 
literacy, 90% of the adults have had no formal 
schooling fand iapproximately 80% of the children 
have had /little or none. * * 

The past year I had helped establish and operate 
a malriutrition clinic for treating young children and 
educating their mothers to more nutritious pijepara- 
'tion o/ available food. Dr. Gourier knew I would 
accept a new challenge; I.wanted the chance^ to work 
more cWseiy with the roots df malnutrition in a more 
ambitious project. The followmg are the guidelines 
I used. during a frenetic year of activity selecting and. 
training health personnel, constructing WeUs, health 
and agricultural facilities, and promoting amcultural 
extension programs. J 

Health C&re Worfcen , 

Two women were chosen by the people of every. 

^wflrr/er .(neighborhood) to become mOnitrices. 1. 
usually took them in groups' of two to four for a 
one-Week period of intensive education. The elders 

. of the quartier attended the teaching sessions with 
the women. Thus they never lost face by being less 
educated than the women, om^ when the women's 

'health recommendations were ignored they were able 
to rely on 'the . elders to influience effecting the re- 
qi^est. Arrangements for the training were made 
through consultations with* the chief and elders. In 
fact in any project I went to the chief with every- 
thing I felt should be dphe, asking for suggestions ' 
and implementation through him. Through his under- 
standing, more sophisticated than most, and his. in- 
fluence and respect in the village, plans could be 
implemented. 

After .a week at the Yako Nutritional Center in a 
work-study group, the women *were ready to begin 
their, functions; 

1. Present .nutritioh-hygie.rte demonstrations/ for^ 
iheir quartier. T)he quartiers alternated putting on 
deriionstrationsf.bn market day, every third day, 
about such subjects as supplemental feedinjg and 
porridge recipe:^; Featured discuissions would be 

. the riationally-s|p6nsored anti-malarial and vac- 
cinationrprojects, programs that need propagation 
and coordination on the local level. 

2. Aid the dispensary volunteer in enrolling children 
ia anti-m]adarial and vaccination programs, dis- 
tribute Nivaquine weekly during the malarial 

. season and assist in administration- of ear, eye 
and nose drops. 

3. Provide.pediatric^rvices. Monitrices distinguish 
between a healthy and^a malnourished child^nd 



at the earliest sign of malnutrition give special 
education and attention' to the family and, afflicted 
child; they follow up on the childrea of their. 
, : qu artier most likely to experience nutritional 
distress (orphans, twins, children of mothers 
who didn't have enmigh breast milk), as well 
as those who had^spent time at the hospital 
' nutritional center! for severe malnutrition. 

Had I worked a third year I would have organized 
the. women to take more and more "active responsi- 
bility for practical technique and administration as 
a natural extension of their oew functions. * 



Midwives 



TWO mid-wives Were chosen chief antf my- 

self with the consent of the elders. Judicious choices 
were made — one ^yas the chiefs favorite wife and 
the other read, wrote, and spoke French— an/ educa- 
tion unusual in a village woman, but valuable for 
such a position. The two women were sent to the 
sector hospital maternity for a(n intensive two week • 
course by Dr. Courier and the hospital mid-^ife, 
iaftcr which they returned to the village to* jidmihistCr 
the maternity section of the health unit. Ti}|ir. hnrt?^ 
tionS included;- { 

1. /Prenatal care; . I ' 

2. Labor and delivery care; 



3. 



in a gov- 



the vac- 



functions 



programs; 



Recording of the births and the deaths 
ernnient registry; and 
4. Immediate enrollment of children in 
. cin^tion-anti-malarial health progrqim. 
A young man I taught to be a "dispensary, volun- 
teer'^^a bush nurse-— would serve as my replacement 
and would be paid by the hospitaL His 
included: . ' 

1. Simple first aid; . . 

2. . Surveillance of all existing and pished ] 

3. Liaison between the hospital and villagers; and ^ 

4. M ahager of the health facilities.. 

• , Coiist|iiction Projects ^ 

Design and location of t^^ health unit was d^citied 
by the elders and responsibles oif the village in in- 
junction with me. The location was strategic— 
directly behind the. marlcet place, central to the vil- 
lage and between two of the new wells we dug. The 
design was as close as possible, to the indigenous 
architectural systeni— round huts with straw iroofs 
in Va ciiicular, walled formation with the Center of 
the circle being a court yard and living/working 
sp^ce. The' difference between the health /conces- 
sion' and faihily 'concession' was the quality of 
materials. We had cement floors, 7% qement bHcks, 
cement mortar," and real windows and doors that fit 
and locked. This desi^ was an improvisation on 



what has been used for hundreds of years. Jt is 
efficient and comfortable and suited to^ both land- 
scape and environment. The people recognize arid 
are Jit home with it. The one exception is the rec- 
tangular storage building. However, it is more effi- 
cient for storing the grain sacks and you often fitid 
a rectangular hut in a family cbhcessibn. . 



"The location "of the health unit was 
strategic-directXy behind the ' market 



place, central to the village and betWeen 
two bf the new wells we dug/ 
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An addition was made to tlie original plan in that 
a . model living and livestock (chic^cens and pigs) 
unit was joined to the health unit, This facility was 
for the dispensary volunteer and his family, and 
would provide an example to the village of 'a i^e 
progressive, healthful, and productive living environ- 
ment. \ ' . 

A total of 3.600 bricks ^ye^e determined necessary 
for the construction. Using a hand-press, furnished 
by the hospital,^ the villagers made aboij^t 70 bricks 
a day using a riiud and 7% cement mixture, under 
the direction of the chief and elders. Whenever I 
started to work, I was given help— for instance, in 
Iflading cement bags on a thick, etc. No self^rospect- 
ing man in sight would allow ^e to do such work 
unassisted. Thus,, I was never at a loss for willing 
workers in projects where I pitched in. Construction 
oY the' buildings was supervised by a skilled mason 
from a neighboring village; he was employed "by the 
chief and paid by the hospital ($125). He also did 
the carpentry for the doors and Windows ($40). The 
rest of the labor was shared voluntarily by the 
villagers. . 

Because I Was unable to obtain the standard assist- 
ance provided to Wells. Volunteers by Peace Corps, 
I borrowed instructional materials from Wells Volun- 
teers, solicited the building materiajs from the hos- 
pital, and surveyed locations with the agricultural 
agent to cletermine the ownership, age, water pro- 
duction, and geological properties of all existing ,138 
indigenous wells in a five-square kilometer area.' 
We dug three new standard Peage Corps wells: 1. 
trained and. paid a mason from the village and the* 
labor was provided voluntarily by the. village peopile. 
(especially after I'^dug for several hours) uAder the 
direction of the chief. Twa..of the wells were central 
to the village; and the third was an outlying 
quartier! ' . 



Agricultural Extension 

One hectare area near the market place, was 
fenced with barbed wirfe and planted with fast- 
* growing shade trees (300 nimes and 100 acacias); 
the villagers worked with me to' put up fencing, pro- 
vided by the hospital. .Under the direction of the 
village chiet the villagers planted and tended trees, 
from/the feforestation division of the sector, 
throughout ih^ dry season: Eighty percent of these 
trees survived through the rainy season. A survey of 
the village was made to ideterojine how many, what 
kind^ and where villager would plant fruit trees; 
an order for 700 trees, 9^^^ mangoes, 
\ and guavas, was made by interested parties in the 
village. This ultimately w6uld lead *to another boost 
to nutrition: , . 

I also began a chicken vaccination coopejrativcv in 
conjunction with ther village agricultural agent, a 
French agriculture volunteer and the hospital. As the 
agricultural worker became interested in the village 
programs, he became very responsive to project 
needs; he would give educational lectures on more 
progressive poultry elevation. Vaccination against 
cholera and plague was paid for by the village coops 
: (organized in groups of 200 chickens)— ^usually in 
chickens, not francs. ' ^ 

Communal gardens were planned, and would be 
planted during the rainy season ( after Meft). Loca- 
tion was determined by convenience to village, to 
wells, and accessability for supervision by the dis- * 
pensary volunteer. \ 



Projections for future projects and conclusion 

Ther^ was still a lot of work to do at the" end of 
t hat year , changing and rearranging and ironing out 
"bugs. During a third year, these are some of the 
things I would have tried to get into: ' ^ • 

1. Organizing and integrating all facets of the health 
and living units; 

2. Deepening the three. new wells; 

3. Organizing the communal garden and using it as 
a teaching ground for youth; 

5. Conti'nuing and expanding the small livestock 
programs; # 

6. Continuing and expanding the education of all 
s personnel, villagpv authorities and- interested 

adults;. . ' 

7. Planning fihanciaKJndependepce of the center , 
to pay the dispensary volunteer from center re- 
sources, provide money for gas needed in anibu- . 
lance evacuation, and maintain the unit's budget; 
and • " ■ . " ■ • ' 

8. cpnstrueting public and. private outhouses! 

: Before leaving I discussed the above with my 
counterpart, the chief. Dr. Courier, and the French 
volu;iteer and her counterpart,, who were to visit 
Kpaltenguin on a-monthly, supervisibnal basis. 

Tfiroughout the year assistance came from many 
sources. However, my consistent guiding principal 
was to assess what we've got and make it work for 
us. That goes for mud^ for bricks, money for gas, 
indigenous architecture, and old wives tales: use 
what you've got closest at hand.^ ■ 



. . > A major'obstacle .is the difficulty of convincing government planners and; development economists 
that the benefits of improved nutrition are profitable economic input, no less important than capital in- 
vestment. Many of the benefits of nutrition, particularly the inore diffuse and intangible, have neither 
been translated.lnto the statistical language of policy makere nor given the visibility needed for priority 
planning. t>ata oii birth and death rates, protein and caloric intake are difficult to collect and observe 
over extended periods of time. Cost/benefit analyses, where they exist, rarely reflect the full benefits of 
adequate nutrition due to faulty processes of data collection and the inherent complexities of quantifying 
the xetum on human investment. Therefore,' a first possible step (oward a higher priority for nutrition 
programs is a more concentrated and thoughtful assimilation and use .of relevant statistics. / 

J —National Council' for Inteniational-Health Conf^ 
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GRAFTS PROjECTS FOR WOMEN: 
GOOD DEVELOPMENT OR NOT? 

by Jacqui Starkey |nd Maryanne Dulansey / 



EDITOR'S NOTE: One of the standard efforts 
thought of^ as: an appropriate way to upgrade the ' 
'productivity of Third World women is the handi- 
craft projedt, and Peace Corps women Volunteers 
are often urged to become involved in such work 
either as a primary or secondary activity. Yet is it 
truly practical to or 
might this ultimately prove defrirhental to, the very 
women it is designed to help? Yhe authors suggest 
that unless one can be sure that the women who pro- 
duce the crafts will 'have control over the organiza- 
tion, the management, and the marketing, and unless 
there is a sure market, i6ne should not undertake 
such a project. » 

A format for (fie feasibility study which should ■ 
precede any attempt at a handicraft project follows 
Hbe article: The designers qf the format would find • 
* a dialogue most useful: what is your experience with 
. crafts proje^fs? Are the questions in the proposed 
format all appropfiate? Using the format, did you 



decide to do the crafts project, or did you decide 
against it? The P&T staff will be happy to forward 
any responses to the authors, . 

■ '■ . ■ " ■ 
THE ^UTtiORS: Jacqui Starkey and Maryanne 
Dulansey are partners in Consultants in Develop- 
merit, a New. York-based firm which provides serv- 
Ices ih^fbgrvm in the areas 

of food and nutrition, rural ^"emplQyr^ent- and 
t women's participation in development. Both authors 
have experience, irt the^importing, whol^salirig, arid 
prornotipn of crafts in the United States as well as 
in i(Uernation(d and domestic development work. 
Ms: Dulansey, as dicdrperson of the women in devel- 
opment subcommittee of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for For eigfC Service; wrote Cri^ 
teria for the Evaluation of Development. Projects 
Involving, Wonien, an. excellent Iguide to project 
evaluation which*' is available in all Peace Corps 
country offices. * . • 



In Mexico City, in Jifne of 1975, the United 
Nations sponsored meetings celebrating International 
\y omen's Year: a set of go vernjnental meetings, an(i 
across town, the non^governmental groups,' One of 
the non-governmental organization Tribune, meet- 
ings was on the subject of **Third World Crafts-, 
women and /Develdpment" fihd was attended by 
more thaii 400 participants from all over the world, 
including those producing crafts, thos^ marketing 



crafts, an^ those piroviding technical and financial 
.assistance to craft programs. / »^ . ' . 
TThe prganizers.'of thV.^ncJeting (inc]udii|g the au- 
-'-^thors) proposed, a rationale for* invo^figgJThird 
NVbrld women 1n crafts projects.- As g!^^^nh;the 
meeting documents, it was strongly affirmed bjf the 
meeting; ■ •■ . ■ 

''At the present time women are not intefgrate^' 
into the process of economic developpient; Thi 
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L Third World craft producers, especially the . 
ji>oorer of them^ labor under constraints whiclx 
liifnit their ability to gain a meaningfully large 
share of the world market.' The i^xtemal market 
for Third World crafts, is complex, highly struc- 
tured, and sophisticated. Quality control and 
standardization are important. The market changes 
over relatively short periods of time. It is large, 
requires volume, j6d is growing. Most impor- 

' tantly, the external market is^not one market, but 
is made up of an almost infinite range of market 
segments. That is to say, one must find out what 
buyer is willing to pay what' price for what item 
M what time in wha^^ntity and at which place, 
in order tf>"ascertaiii5 if there is a market for. a 
certain ^oduct. It is essential that producers-' 
thoroughly understand these characteristics ot the . 
extemd,market..> - ' 

Alternalivp marketing organizations .CANiO^s)^^ 
provide an external market outlet for Thircf World 
goods, primarily rcraftsUas-a-ineans to promote 
self-help development and to educate \tbeir con- 
stituencies about development. But. they are ailiso 



in a posjtii^b to niask reality, and to create expec- 
tations and conditions of dependency which, 
though unintended, have a counter-developmental 
, impact; ^'I'iY 

Whether ^XMO's ' can expand the external 
iharket\for Inird World crafts depends to a large 
extent on t)iieirability to assist Third World crafts- 
people tp siain me knowledge^ and experience they 
need tb operate W the world marketplace. This de- . 
pends'on the AMO's ability to stamp out guilt 
and romaiatic y^^ming, and to 'do right rather 
thai)<geed>jt deni^nds a realistic appraisal of the 
)omic system as it is today, for that is 
iftspeopl^ must enter. Today's hunger 
canjnopwait for the (joming of the ^ew Interna- 
'tij^al Ecoijomic Oraer. It dfsmands a realistic 
assessnient of the capabilities df the (producer and 
. Qf:the precise market in' which ^each product is to 
be ^old; It requires an understanding ^pf the limi- 
tations of the external market for poorer prb- 
dupers who, because they labor under\|constraints 
of marginality, ate severely handicapped in their 
abilities to meet the demands of external inarkets. 




. lack of long-range economic stability, an organi- 
zational structure, an institutionalized power base, 
' and participation in one's future restricts, the de- 
velopment of society as a whole and of women in 
particulat'^ Grafts provide a point^ entry into . 
the development process for great numbers of 
women because thcy^iiild on existirtg; or easily 
learned skills;, ytilize lowrcost native, materials, 
return iircbnie despite varying levels of time in-t 
vested, are cash-producing 6r cash-offsetting, and 
; have proven acceptability.": ;; ^ 

» ' . ■ * '. • 

The fifty panelists and resource people quickly went 
beyond the riatioaaJev The most pressing concern of 
all of them was how to assure "steadily expanding 
markets.'- An expan(iing niarket is not only * Ques- 
tion of quantity i but it should also be a question 
of .quality, that^Sy the quality of the market /or the 
producer,' ' " . . . : 

i-i The* cjaft producer ?ho.i)iid ideally l^aye a degree of 
control oiver the product, but this is very seldom the 
case, ^specially when ' crafts are produced for ex- 
ternal markets (outside the producing country), the 
producer is dependent on organizers, managers, ex- 
porters ahd others who proyj^e. ser/itg^ 
carry the product to marketi|^&jfesg;^^^e^ 



from outside the; producing community, and fronf 
outside; thp cpuntry. They are.sonietimeS Pe^qe Corps 
Volunteers., it is critical that crafts produci^rs them- 
s^lyes?'be trained to perform the "^nctions heeded 
t^^ make and /worAe/ crafts, fuffctitfiw such as collec- 
tion of goods, warehousing, preparation of iab^ng 

. and export -documentation, ^cking an^^^^ 
and developnfpttt of busine^TOtttacts. Otherwise the 
craft producers are left in a^ position of dependency 
on someone; elSe; when that person leaves, ^le project 
m^y be ill jeopardjh \ V y . 

. Even mor^jmportaritl howeyer, is the process of ' 
investigating feasibility of organizingy.a craft 
project. ITie feasi]>ility mus^ ipe studie in a^hardX 
headed, detailed fashion against o.tber='''altematives« 
Experienc^.indicates that^ thislis :s0]dom done, and 
even whieh^ attettipttd,- too' much hope is pl^Qj^cl^n 

. inadequate projections of external market^ d^^ 
Often the possibilities of the \p6kU Jndigenoi^ market 
are not seriously explored. ' Cra^t jf^rpjects ^are-mbst. 
useful in the development process when they ar^ 
used as situation-specific, "^limited tools within '^ai 
people-centered overall development strategy, p^i-^^^^^ 
marily^ in. rural arei(s as a supplement to agric^ltuire.; 

; J^heVeasqp^^qr^ use is pat crafts projects 

iiit& t^iciy: able to . bring* sufRcibUj economic returns 



* to sustain the producer and>her or his family. 

In order to assist in deciding whether or not a 
crafts project should be undertaken, we have devel- 
oped formats for collecting information: 
a) General Demo^aphic and Occupationat Char- 
acteristic's; 



b) Pro'ducts, Materials. and Skills Used: or Aviu1iA)ie; 

c) MarketabUity, Local/InternationaL ' 

It is not expected that full br exact information 
can be gathered at the outset. The best available 
data should be collected, with notations of specific 
areas which require further inquiry. 



Location: 



^ Infonnation Sonrce/fnterviewen 
• - S Date: ' ■ ' ■■ ' •• 



. 1) Demographic Characteristics: JSurpbex ot people, age/sex distribution, health statiis, cultural char- 
acteristics. , ^ ♦ 



■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■. ' • — — — ■ : ■ . , ■ • ..' 1:1^ ', ' 

2) Favorable factors (eg existing supporting programs, striictures); wn/rn'orofc/e condiUons*^^^ ixjor 
natural resources; civil strifce). ' -'^i. 



3) dccUpatiohql Profile.' Time (amount, continuity) spetit, by whom (men,*^!4men); for what economic 
. . . return (cash producing, cash offsetting/subsistence). . S //rr' 

''\ AGRICULTURE^ Includes . animal raising, fishing, food gathering^^ ':^^^^^^^^ ^ 



: ^ ^SikVlCE:. 



jEjtaniplqs;^^^ and religious officers,!5:^d]flcators, health .workers. 

Ih.clu(ies'jEbira whether paid^6fe-bot. 



SMALL INDUSTRY: ' ' NVtieft^ value is added to it. includesJhandcrafts, repair 

.•^ . ; ^ ^ of itei^^^^^ . !:* 



OTHER: 



• ' Such, as wage labor in extractiyCj construction, or industi^aT;'job. 
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Locution: 



Infomation Source/ Interviewer; 



Date: 



V 1) ' Prbdwcr^- List' kihd^ , late. 4^^^^ qii^ntity, iibte price. ^^^^^ 
^ Msidt fox home use; :[/'':^\'- y 



Made for Viomp 
b) Mad^ior iftbrne^^i^^ limited domestic fn<Akei:f:;^ 



(?) ■Made for do/^i^^Wc market: 



d) M^de for local tourist market: 



e) Made for m/ejr^a//0A2a/ market: 
2) Materials: . . 

a) What are the>(? 1^ ' 



How much is,available^ (quantity)? 



; c) Wljere ate th^y? ^ ^ 'i^^-t^ 



d) How '.^re! they, dbtairied? (gathered, cultivated^ ^ 

A/idualty,]CQoperatively; cost.) • v;;^.^^; > • . ^ 



3) Etiulpmehi .dhd Techndlqgy: iNoit t^ Ippms, '^otter^' . w]g|?^ls', :*ej^^^ lahd. technology 

(processing, dyes^)2itc.); now in us^^^^ 

;' Comment on- wh^ether production could be* iipp'roy simple labor-sa\ing>tleyfce&|\eg ball be ir- 

[/' ings in potters' wheiels) or improved techjncolbgy (eg color ^ ^. : ..V 1 \ 

' '■ . '. ■ \ . i ■ — i'i'' _ ■ 

■4) Skills • ■.. ■ • . . ■■ "J --iV'';:, ■• 

a) »What are the; skills currently in use? 




tiotiali. ip;tfef national--J^indi- 



b) What skills. ^cqiild b? revived? 

c) What skilil^iduld be taught? 



d) How ifcr^.s|^i|l^^^^ gMild^)j II rents feach children, etc:) 



e)'^Do skills suit ;!produc|s, raw materials^ clfgahization? ' .fy 

tote 



fj How is labor. diyide(J in production process?; fls^d^ 



— 



. * g) Do managerial sjcilis ipe^t needs? How cOulajfthey ht improved? 



5) .Organizatiqngi/Sif^iic^^^ crafts grip|ii|s organfzed; vorgaiiiza^ exist which do offl ^ 

cduld supply sup^ri tq. cirsifts g^^^ (eg in'aiYiduals/cottagl^ j'm^^ cooperatives; credit .uni6ns;U\ - 

business; private'sniM-pii^^fit^^^ chujrdH groups^ goyi^rtt^ieft^l agencies or programs such as i 

tourisnj, small induMie^^^^^^ i "1 j^^^^^ 



6) Financing: What finjylB^^^^^^^^^ local "business or other 

sources, from^jj<e¥^y^^ernmei^i fron? outside ^oij 
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t) : * Sxayty .(^^ products 'ate . beingWbld, in; ^hat quantities,, for >yhai 

price Itt?^^^^^^ and local toiSst markets should be: tar^etted 

. ••'firsftvc?p€cia^ "••.:^r';„. -'^ /''i^-V 

:•: *. 0. --lidm^istJ^^^^ HoW' f^:awa^^^ of production is the domestic niarket located?' Is this an 

V V V mtenncdiate market l^i(B;i$Uie^^ : ^ X \^ (' * 



al) Domestic- Axe there als0?^rM cash-ofeelting (ie/itenjs pepp^ 

V ; . .* use which they would othieupw^ . ^^Irf ' - : . ^ 



* t|^)v-:;i-6cal^^^^^^ (eg seasonal, economic) Do6$ this^ .ptpjclpcct, cto 

' V qu^ility of products were improved, hp^^^ : 

• • ': ^''^^:'^''*:f:■^.>i:i>- 
■ ' — /;f^^7-' o '. ■ ■' ' /' ' — ' 'y . - • ... . — ^— — ; ^ " 

tJJ • 'i^qi^onal (Australia, New Zealand): Are prbducts sold-^rough individuajsi social marketing * 
• ^v' organizations, . businesses? Are they occasional, small or large volume? Are. t}iere special reld- 

• i' tionships with producing, .prgapization , \ i . ' . 

■ . ■ . — [ — . ' ' • ' '^^:,-V; ' ^' ' . ~ : ^" . ', ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ \ : . 

Id) US and Europe: Same as (c). Is there product / ^ 

— — • — ^— : — ■ . J- ' ' ' ' ■ • i. . — ■ ;.r * ' ' ' \ ■ • • ' — '-■ f 

* ; i-l)- • Transportation: Note distances f<^r transport |i^ojri ;4ite d^^ tb shippii^ from shipping 
V -7* .point to market. Note difficulties\in transpp^iihg generi^^^^ sp^ific items (heavy, 

• v fragile, etc.) What costis are involved? ^ — ''^ .•(! •'• . '-V-.'. "'^V — ' ' ' .'^^ i ' 



i 3X Packing and Packaging: Note* requirement^ for p reparation fcir s^Jpipent,' estimate local c'ap^ility^^d/ 
•■f /*- .or need for training,. materials i Not&,,QCws;tr of adequate packjng for shipment. How can present p'ack- 

;i^,v*. ing be improved? , ' ' , ' ^'v' — — '—^ — '. — — — — L^- — '; ' ^ 

" .. ' • . ' — . -H ' • " ' ^o■.. r • . ^^^^ 

•^v; ■ / ■ /' . > ' ■ , •■ • : • ■ • _ > • ' 

^i- ']^ needed for export; does group have any'expeiii^ice in this 
or any transferable expdneiice (eg dealing with goyermnent qiSicials). Are there peoi^e available 
P literacy and 'numeracy skills? __i -— — • ^ — ' • , ' " ' ' — - ^ ; , » ' . ' — r— ^ 



i/Tariffs: Aje produttS^ pr^c^ materials subject to taxbs of^.tariffs which would jynicrease 
eir cqst? Is t!h6re ahy -eicliisifin>^^^^^ or endangered species) applicable? , — -—L^ — Ll^ 



^) Delivery : Does the producer have. th^>ability 36> d<^iybr products on schedule? This inclndes ability to 
Organize , prodyctjon, predict and obtam r^W^^^ cpIl^^5l* (^ai 

. . you estimate to W^hat level production eim be incVea^^ major modifications in preseiit grganiza; 
tion? .- ■•" ■ ' " " — . ■ • . — — ^ . - ... ■ 



7) . Management: While all.the above categdries^iimply^^^ capabilities, assess thef' general man-. 

. V agen^ient .skills now available, those nepdeii; l>pw. ihey ^^^^^ be provided (hire new peoplia^-^train ex^^ 
V" ing'staff^j and the investments necessjary ; tp; provide th^ resources, closest to" production, site. 



WHAT IS THE PEACE <3^iRPS ROLE? 
AN INFORMAL J'ORUM 



In September of ' 1976 Peace Corps Director John Dellenback appoinied d 
conmtittee x^presenting Peace Corps' Regiorts and support offices to review 
the broad areas of yvomen in Peace Corps and the Peace Corps potential; for 
pfpgramniing for women in devdo and So make appropriate recom- 

mendations for piplicy dn4 action. The WIl) (Committee has, since that time, 
taken a number of , steps to create a greater awareness of needs within Peace 
Corps and to coordinate efforts with those of other agencies working in the 
same areas, ' ♦ • . 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the WID Committee, ultimately, 
has been the opening of constructive dialogue, A sampling fqllows^-^cetpted 
from letters and issue papers; d clarification of United iStcUes policy on the 
issue, drawn from "Women in Development' (US, AID) and . ^ To Form 
a More Perfect Ur^onrr, " (National Commission on the Observance of 
International Women's Year) appears on page 37.— Edf 



nr. 



go about our programming "business as usual". 

The challenge (and for iisany of us ji^ho/have 
plunged into the coiiiplexities involved, Women in 
'Development one of the mosf, exciting and de- 
manding challenges facing Peace Corps. today) is not 
in pusjiing rigid formulae for how anyone is to" pro-: 
gram/ nor what our .male/fimale ratios for Volun- 
teers or staff have to be; but rather it is to focus 
deliberately our. collective attentions on just what the 
effects are of bur program^ <mi all tfie people we 
serve, and to work out the needed sensitive and 
sensil^le modificatioiis with our hosts. ; . 

^Dick Haag, Outgoing Coordinator 
^ Women in Development Committee 



. . . From some of the letters and discussipns reach- 
ing the Women in Devefopment Conmiittee, ft is 
clear some staff have missed the boat on "what 
of this is really about." At the center of . the 
>myriad issues involving the question of what role 
^omen have had, have, and should have in inter- 
national development lies the task of maximizing 
the Jjiobilization of all human cesources^vailable.. 
Women in Development, is noft in tftc^Siiness of 
exporting the "Wpmeri^s Lib'- movement, nor is it 
this year's progyjunming fad, only to be* replaced 
next year by our champipjpinjg the rights of pygmies 
and then left-handers aft^E^them. Nor does it advo- 
*cate that Peace, Corps adopt a jself-destruct pro- 
gramming. po|f^y'1b)^^^^ what our host govern- 
ments and pe6ple^/;Are to do v/j-a-vw their women 
and what roles tlie^ are to play in the development 
of their countfles. " 

The impetus behind Women in Development ef- 
forts a reflection of both the hope and an affirma- 
tion that Peace Corps can and ought to . play -a 
cjC^structive, catalytic role in the . emerging global 
realization that half of humanity canjniot sit on the 
siddines if any truly lasting social knd econoniic, 

d^elopment is to take place on this planet. ;Tb^.^g^^ , , . ^. ^ . ^ • . * 

^ the country regards as important .V. 

whatever: The stark contrasts between the ttot^otmc;^^-^ indicate^ to us what kind of skills 

social, and educational facts of life, depending on ^x^nd/o^ training was^ available so we could develop . 

^'prpgrams for which we will be able to. provide 



. ! . In [host co^'ty^^ri^i^ we have been stating to 
all who are irtl^csttti;*^^^ that Peace Cprps 

has no pfo^raitfs wihiclT-' were **made' in. A 
That \s^^^%^f^ was intereste^in meeting 

the heS,^^ as the country . perceived' 

Athose nQfeds:' ttS*1iea^uarters, we have stated; sent 



one's sex,, demands it. The events and reassessments 
which grew-'qut of the 1975 Mexico' City Women's 
^^^ear Conieirence demands it. Both the statistics an(J 
evolving expectations uUimate^y mean that all of us 
involved in international development c;m no longer 



volunteers. 

^^Nbw^ F do not think that ^?'our statements ''in- 
country have been unique, sin^ we havS^: beeh^ - 

minued on page 38 




Women in Development: 

United States Policy • t K.. ' 

Sectjon 113 ipf the Foreign Assistance Act of 
,1973, known as the 'Tercy Amendment", requires 
\that the U.S. bilateral-developinent assistance pro- 
^gfams authorized in '-Sections 103 to 107 of the • 
Act, be administered so as to give particular attention ' 
to ;thoser progif^ms!^ projects^ and activities which 
tend to integrate women into the national ecbnomieso 
of foreign countries, thus improving their ^status and 
assisting ttife total development effort.'* 

The Amendment gives Congressional endorsement ^ 
to Ifee jncreasing concern of the development as^ist- 
ancfe community and dcvdbping countries that 
: .women participate fiilly in the tasks and.. benefits 
'of economic ^gcowth. Sections 103 to 107. pjf the Act, 
, to which the Ar^iendment refers, . qaUs tor ^concen- 
trating AID rcsbdpcfcs \oi>j:crH^^ 
lems, including f odd and nutritibhX pop^l^tion plan- 
ning and health; education and human resource de-. 
velopment; selected economic and social develop- 
ment problcrhs; and support of the general economy 
of selected recipient countries and international 
organizations. \ 

On July 2, 1975, the theme of this Congressional 
initiative was accepted by the Mexico City Confer- : 
encc of the International Women's Year as a policy 
goal (the World Plan of Action*) recommended 
for adoption by the morltithan 130 nations; partici- 
pating in the United Nations assemblage.i^-p^/ v 

• The World Plan of Action is a set of'giii^lines 
and timetables for accbmpHshing the objectives of 
IWY ajrifi^;the projected United Nations Decade for 
Women'and Development. It is regarded as the most 
constructive producti^ of. the, Mexico Conference. It 
is basically a plan for worldwide-improvement of thfe 
status of women, not only by strengthening and en- 
forcing measures, which, already exist at all levels of 
government (where lip-' service is now mbre the rule 
than the exception),, but also by developing ne^ 

• programs to help ensure equality and self-determina- 
tibn for womeil in the legal, econbmic, political, 
social, and cultural aspects of their societies. The 

;Plan calls for fiill pai:ticipation of wome/i: an^j: plan- 
ning for devclbpmcnt and in all effort 

. and maintain peace. r 

In the section on ^a^'Orto/ Acfioft^^rta\n mii^i- 
mum goajs, target dajti&s, and strati^tek:;^^^^^^ 
women in govern^jlenta^ S^c- 

• tors of national iifei^sliis^^ along with 
, key areas for act1iq^i;''{ntemational cooperation and 
the' strengthening of international peace; poljticaj 
participation commensurate with women's numb!C5|i.> 
education and training as a right and a means '61 
advancement; empiojrment in accord with sl^lls; 



equity of con^pensation; recognition of domestic 
work as employment; adecjuate social security cover-.- 
age and childcare facilities; participation in and 
ready access- to health, and hutritibh- programist^iei^ 
evaluation. ;of -the role bf wonlen in family life -anid;/ 
martiage practices; provision of infonniatibh/'and 
ni^'an$ for individual detemiih^tioti' of numbeirs;iao?l- > 
spacing bf^pffs^ihgi' CQ^ of* the spepi^V 

needs of woitien \^ the dlartnitig and design bf hbitiiar 
ing; arid attention to thejinore balancecf developiient 
of social services^ : wit W paj^^^ reference to the 
needs of the ;;nigrant,- tne elderly, th^e>delip^^ or 
criminal womaij; . > V'. ; ' ; : 

Another pai^; of the': Plari^ pbirits ;to :^^^^ or 
unsuitability-of data regarding the status and; partici- 
pation of wbmen 'i'n national life. It suggests more 
sex-differentiated methods of research, data" collec- 
tic^n, and analysis as a means of judgiilg apd im- 
proving the contributions of women to development 
and change in society. \ 

Noting the role of the oiedia in frequently por- 
'traying a negative image of women br in imposing 
alien values upon different societies, the, Plan calls 
upon meyia management to review itself critically 
in this regard, to accord a re^ and proper dignity 
to its^;'depiction of \yomen, and to hire more women 
to h^fp them do it. ' 

..A section of I lUernaiional and Regional Action 
urges that the United Nations proclaim 1975-85 the 
Decade for Women and Development. All U.N; 
agencies, member governments, regional commis- 
sions, and ^adjunct internatiqaal organizations are 
called upbn to implement the gioals of the World 
Flstn of Action and to wbrk for equitable involve- 
ment of women at all levels of their planning and 
"program development. 

Finally, as a means of gauging its impact and 
progress toward its goals, jhe Plan requires regular 
Review and Appraisal by all relevant institutions; 
The Economic and Social Council is charged with 
^evaluating these findings and recommending any 
changes in the Plan., 

' On December 15, 1975, the General Assembly 
adopted 10 resblutions and one committee decision 
x)ri women's issues. The United States supported 
eightj voted against two with unacceptable language 
about the "eliniination oi racism," and abstained on 
am bmnibus resolution because it raised the issue of 
Zionism. In spite of its abstehtibn, the U.S. delega- 
.'tion strongly supported that resolution's provisions 
for implementing the Plan and the Decade, its call 
for a mid-term world conference, the review proce- 
dures, the establishment, of an International Institute 
For the Advancement of Women, and its request '^Sr 
a widespread publicity campaign. . . . . ■ 
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"line with some basic Peace Corps principles- 
principles, which have helped distinguish jPeace 
Corps programs from Other bilateral and indeed, 
multi-lateral programs. We have not been selHng * 
prograyns which thought were "good" for the, 
' host countries because of^moral judgments stemming 
r^ . from our own culture. Peace Corps took this apr 
proach, I thbught, because it was especially sensitive 
•ttoi^^^^^^ attitudes, including cultural atti- 

' ''tudes. Peace Corps has been especially aware how 
.• ; easy it iis to stand, accused of cultural imperialismj 
provoked'by an application of our (American, West- 
'' ■^^^ values to the /(developing coun- 

tries of the world— tall it cultural imperialism, 
- paternalism, big-yotherism; etp.-^Peace Corps has . 
avoided it and it is,, to it;^ good credit, regarded in 
most countries as understanding the local outlook. 
. Then comes the issue of the women's jrole in de- 
« velopment. What indeed should be the Peace Corps' 
^^^<^-f6le in this respect? Is it appropriate/legitimate for 
it to promote the role of a particular group in a 
foreign society? The knowledge of all 6f us as to 
. Peace Corps history is incomplete but I personally 
^am not aware when it hks c.hosen to do so. If it pro- 
motes the greater inyolvement of women, .who have 
^indeed been prevented in many countries from 
playing a more active or useful rolg, then why should . 
it not promote the greater involvement (or avoid- 
ance of discrimination against) other neglected 
groups, i.e' dark-skinned people in a brown/light 
skinned country; pygmies in a tall people's- society, 
etc. ■■ - '^ / ■ 

During [a recent conference], I djscussfd this 
issue with a number of Host Country Nationjal staff 
members and most of thein jgxpressed concern that 
Peace Corps would seek to intipduce outside, no- 
tions to how women are treated in their societies. 
Most of them thought that it would be considered 
offensive by Host Countries for us to suggest or 
imply that they were/ wanting if they did ridt take 
actions to promote the advancement of the role of 
women. Simply put, ^his would be regarded as 
meddling. . If countriesLwanted an outside institution 
to play a role in this respect, then the country would 
request such help. If one of the results of Interna- 
tional Women's Year ijPvas to raise the consciousness 
of governments and worpen^s groups on this subject, 
* then those governments should take- the initiative to 
involve Peace Corps.. \ ^ 

: ' I consider that our legitimate role is to continue 
to , offer volunteers foi:- sound programs in /areas 
i where we can recruit them-~b6th men and ^yomen 
-^unless we are persuasively/requested to limit our 
inyolvemant by sex. I think our legitimate role is to 
display to countries the array of programs which 
. have been successful elsewhere, I think oiir legiti- 



mate role is to solicit interest by countries in our 
availability to. assist i;i programs to meet problems /\ 
they recognize. . 

I do hot consider it appropriate for us to suggest . . 
to them that through our projgrams they should 
improve the lot oif wohieh and that it would be . . 
,wise of theni to let us help ihem. This *s!fenj^iot 
be a point of our particular lanceT: ; ^-f^^^'' 

What comes out of a reading, of the current draft 
of the new prograihming documents suggests to 
me land to many others thaff 'we . are poking our 
noses into other people'? internal ^problems. (This • 
issue takes up 4 out of a. total of 9 questions in. the 
Problem Analysis section of the Project Plan docu- 
ment.) That is dangerous. It is especially dahgensus 
in the world of 1977, with its heightened nationalism . 
and suspicion of outsiders which is growing in 
many countries. We do not need to add further to 
the"growt]i3; of ai! arms-distant attitude towards 
Peace Corps and towards the. United States. We, 
Peace Corps; are not so secure in th^ hearts of many 
countries tl;iat we should seriously risk offending. 

Now, the U.S. Congress may^ introduce amend-, 
jments.to the Peace Corps Act which require some 
special .-gffort with respect to the i^ole of women in * 
our projects. I think this shouldrbe resisted very, 
very strongly, for it would be a foreign legislative • 
' intrusion into the internal social affairs of another 
Country. It would be the "nose of the camel under 
the tent" of other amendments which Host Countries 
could consider offensive. 

A personal note here: I was in XlD's predecessor 
agencies when the US AID Programs started to go 
-downhill. One of the most important factors, con- 
tributing to that was^ the series of directive and 
restrictive amendments to the* Foreign Assistance ^ 
Act, which AID was too weak to counter. In > the , 
form of administrative improvements, adherence to 
standards, upholding of principles— all drawn di- ^. 
rectly from a domestic American systeni— amend- 
ment after amendment was added which accom- 
plished little that was beneficial but added the . 
requirements of ieports, findings, exceptions, special 
committees, revisions, particular types o^ technical 
analyses. AH of this took up an qpormous amount of 
time in a period of staff reduction^and diverted 
ftaff attention from the central parts of their re- 
sponsibilities^ - 

When I left in 1964, as a Division Chief on Latin 
Am&rica, about forty per cent of my time was spent 
on peripheHJ^ matters— unimportant to the central 
■task. . , .... 

One last point: you may ask that if my view 
holds water, then why did so many country Directors 
at the Columbia meeting express support for more 
attention to the women's , role— with no negative 
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input. (The lack df negative input should have been 
a clue to this, since in that ranibunctio&Agroup 
almost every area had some negative cfiSWe^^ 

For one, I tl^ . that some of th^positive -ex- 
pression was related to the role of American womgn 
Volunteers and not to those country national women. 
Second, it took a. while for the implications of pro- 
moting advancement of host country national women 
in the projects to sijik in. Third, some people are 
intimidated by the subject and were reluctant to 
be regarded as negative to women's rights. Lastiy, 
I think that there was some tendency for people to 
testify on thf side of virtue. ^ ^ 

To sum up, my view is that we have no place in 
specifically promoting the role of host country 
women through the focus or design of our projects, 
. .however desirable the end is, unless the Government 
asks lis to' do so. We should be firm in performing 
in a non-discriniinatory manner ourselyes. But, I 
doubt that we should go beyond that. 

— A Country Director 



. . The International Labour Organization statistics 
of 1975 show that 60-80% 'of the agricultural work 
^ in Siib-Saharah Africa is performed by women. This 
, is not an insignificant target population for any 'de- 
velopment programmer. Moreover, nearly all of the 
countries considered in tiiese statistics have a stated 
national top priority of increased agricultural pro-, 
duction and self-sufficiency. Yet . of the circa 175 
: Peace Corps Volunteers serving in agricultural pro- 
grams in SuhhSahafan Africa we have pcrhiaps 10 
; Volunteers working to up-gijftde the * agricultural 
skills of these female farmers. This makes no sense 
from the.st^idpoint of oiir mission to help "the poor- 
est of the j)oor", no "sense in terms of stated gov- 
ernment priorities and no sense from the prescribed 
''7'^'custpms of many of these traditional spcieties which, 
require women to participate econon^ically in the 
family unit. - 

This target population, then, provides a significant 
; potential for program 'growth. Yet Peace Corps is 
* not' involved in this problem... One facet to this lack ^ 
of involvement seems to Se,, that Peace Corps pro- 
grammers do not necessarily know what the roles 
of women are. It is worth noting that/ very few 
statistics are ayailable on either i>aral men or women, 
yet our staff continue to m^e cursory pronounce- 
ments dbout their roles. As an' example, a Peace 
Corps Country Director writes: 

' "In [host country X] tiie moslem religion pro- 
dominates. This fact greatly restricts the mov6j[ient 



and kctivities of [host country] females. Most [h9S^ 
country] women are confined to their houses where 
they tolay an extremely yital'rble ^'horSmakers. 
Women usually only leave their houses to^o to the ^ 
market, look for firewood, haul water, help >ith i 
planting and harvesting and pn special festival 
occasions • Women who have any status at all do no 
V -outsid^ of the house work and leave their houses 
only oh special occasions." . . : \ '■ ^ 

A July\l976 report to the Board^of Directors for 
the Consortium for Intemattional Development; states ' 
for this same country .tiiat the pattern of farm pro- 
duction byVthe largest moslem ethnic group is as 
follows: "The, women have not only their own 
vegetable g^tderiMhey h^iye their own millet fields ^ 
as well. In addition to .working their own .fields at . 
each stage of cultivation they assist in their husbands'^^^ 
fields w^eedirig and cultivating as well as planting 
and..tiarvesting. In addition the . . . women are re- 
sponsible for tiie day-to-day care of livestock— cows 
as well as go^ts." ^ 

The division of the Ministry of Planning that 
reaches out to the village women says that "these 
women are demanding training in agriculture and the 
care of animals." When asked "if it would be help- 
ful to have American women agriculturists to assist 
in;training t^ir agents or as Peace Coips workers 
out in the field" . . .. the response was "American 
collaboration would be welcome at every level, top 
to bottom." 

—Debbie, Harding, Coordinator 
/ ^ Women in Development f^ommittee 



. . Male. Volunteers were . sent out to work in ' this 
fisheries, program and because they can work easier 
with male farmers and> because the Peace Corps 
training was very oriented toward male farmers, 
women-' fishfarmers . were never considered— these 
Volunteers encouraged fishfarming among male 
fanners. 

Howeveir, had Peace Corps sent Volunteers who^ 
would work with women farmers the fishfaj^ning 
operations in this division could now be basically 
subsistence: It is the salaried, civil servants and 
traders who purchase fish in the market. Commercial 
production of. fish favors these jgroups, while subsis- 
tence production would tend to supply fish to the 
rural farming population which is the gfpup in Which 
you find protein deficiehcy and thus is the , target 
population for the fish production by the program. 
The decision to place male Volunteers in this pro- 
gram in effect determined the type' of production, 

. ■ "i--- ■ ■■■■ ■ , • 
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commercial or subsistence, that could be carried 
on and I am sure that the person at Peace' Corps 
who made this decision did hot have the slightest 
idea ot the effects this, decision would have on the 
program. It is for this reason that I feel that the 
possibility of Peace Corps ^yorking with female 
fanners in such programs should be considered. a 
lot more seriously than it appears to have been 
considered in the past. ^ . 

^—Greg Perrier, Third-year Volunteer 
Cameroon (Fisheries Program) 



' ■ ■ • V ^ - ■ . > ••. ;■ ■• 

; * . Peace Corps is part of the world development 
eftort, with a mission defined in social and human 
terms. . Its jgpals and philosophy commit its human 
resources to increasing the capability of developing 
world ^peoples to acquire the skills and knowledge 
to make decisions which affect and control their 
lives. By lookingvat what Third World women do,/ 
-why they do \U and what their aspirations and real 
capabilities are, Peace Corps can address social 
• and economic needs in creative ways that will dirJ 
rectly benefit women as well as men, fHereby en- 
hancing the development process; Over 50% of the 
Peace Corps host country populations are women. 
As a humanistic organization involved with assist- 
ance and cultural recognitioa. Peace Corps cannot 
ignore those people. 

The Peace Corps should be concerned with^he 
role of women in development at two levels: pro- 
grammin^'^d management. * ■ . 

PROGRAMMING r 

",. . . .\ 

The, goal of programming is to develop and im* 
plement projects thaV.ei[icpujrage and engage the .full 
participation pf menVand/W^e^n in economic and 
social activities (ha^Jplpt^ economies as well 

as enhance*; thp '^a^^^^ at the community, 

level. This. jpeqiuiife^^^^^^ of the needs and') 

roles of host country women so that they "may, 
become an integral part of the programming proc- 
ess rather than a special interest group;treated with 
concern^ but separately. Integrated programs that 
affect the entire community or target populatfon 
will address the needs of women. If programs do not 
directly involve women, at the very least they must 
not have^a^inegative effect on women. . 
' Tl)^fe is a need for planners and implerhentors; 
of Peace Corps programs .to recognize the equal 
role which >yomen play in the development process 
arid to consciously integrate women into the de- 
velopment project which ihej^ initiate. This includes 
examining new br "oon-traditional" ways in which 
the resources of wom^n can enhance the develop- 



ment process .within their communitiesw. It also in* 
eludes recognizing womeri as worthy beneficiaries 
of development efforts which occur. Effectiv^. pro- 
gramming recognizes that, a community is. theSs^ 
total of its parts. When the actual or potential con-' 
tribution of any member is impeded, th^ loss is 
felt by the whole. 7 ■ "^.^.^^^ . ■ 

Each Peace Corps project must be. based on the ; 
host country perception of goals, th^ suitability ' 
of the means to achieve them, and the pace at which 
goals are achieved. Each country must find its own 
strategy for the integration of the total population 
in national dejgWpment related both to the stage 
of developm^m"7^ched by that country and to the 
cultural, so(imh^nd economic situation in that 
country. 

Programming to include women involves talking 
to women. Contact should be made with ^omen 
in government and national organization, but more 
importantly- with women in local commtinity groups; 
in riiany cultui*es only women can be eflFeptiye coni- . 
municators and MiSbtivators of other woiqien, so 
women should be trained and. employed in this' 
capacity. 

MANAGEMENT 

The most important management goal is the. adop- 
tion of polipies i that would demand the type of 
programming^ described abovei. It should be built 
into training and monitoring systems. Agency poli- 
cies which promote the integration of women in 
deyeloiunent are essential to programming, staffing, 
and volunteers. / 
, The present level of female staiff members in field 
programmirig positions is low. In. c^der to address 

needs of host countjy wpinpriji more Ayom^;^ 
/sHould^be emn^yed in decisiobripakin|, rj^^ 
by^Jmcc Cbr|^ This is' ript ^to *siy^ ]ihat;.wqmei| > 
^\ont^i^ ^bj^^he proWemg. ^of ^^ome"^^, /b^ 

crea$eis^^ staff. 'woujd^fe^^^^ 
tQ womeil:^!^ a'gerib 6b^V ih' U^i^. or^^^ 
> vtic^^^ countries. At the saline time this ' 

:::V<vould allow for greater culturar sensitivity ic^ areas 
such as health and child'xar^ where Peace Corps 
staff are more likely to com^into contact with host 
country women aS progriam managen. 

Currently, 38% of Peace Corps Voluntieers world- 
wide are^^women. Programs and opportunities for 
women volunteers exist right now. We must address 
the issue of recruitment and educate recruiters so 
that women can beT^placed in existing programs.' 
Discriminatory attitudes on . the part of male and 
female recruiters must be examined and eliminated. 
Attitudes exist which may prevent placement ofC 
women who are eager and able to serve. • . ' 
In the context of the above issues, the Peaces 
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Corps Women in Development Committee recbm- . . 
mends the following goals Shd policies. 

Development and implementation of prograjns that 
benefit the total cominunity and involve the full 
participation of host country men and women in all 
^ Peace Corps countries. / * 

Consideration of staff spouses Jjy preparing them 
for a valued role in country,' and permitting them 
freedom of choice rfcgarding participation in Peice 
: Corps activities. 

Change in present policy of Peace Corps Director 
determining whether or riot staff spouses can work. 
Thie policy should be%at ^tayone can work so long 
as "he or she is not displacing a host country na- 

■■ ■ tional. . ^ : ; .v^. 

' Increased participation of 1?oth male and female 
- Volunteers in projects aimed at integrating women 
in the development process, ^ 

Incorporating into Volunteer training programs an 
understanding of" the role of wonien in the host 
country. ^ . 

• Incorporatiag into Volunteer Uaining pro-ams an 
upderstandirig of the .unique^ social and^ cultural 
situations, that may 'affect male and female Volun- 
■ 't^rs; . ■ ■ 



Active recruitment of female staff for- directorships 
and/associate directorships, with a goal of at least 
one woman in such positions in every country by the 
end of FY |79. 

Equal representation of men^rid women at all levels 
of operations at Peace Corps/Washington. 

Collection in each Peace Corps, country of national 
data on the roles and status of host country women 
and development of a reporting system to keep 
Peace Corps/Washington, informed . about effective 
programs arid strategies for programs integrating 
women into the* development process. / 

Awareness training componen^is for all overseas and 
Washington staff to promote conscious concern for 
. Women in Development issues throughout the P^ce 
Corps. \ * 

Development of resource -capacities in Peace 
Corps/Washington to provide technical assistance 
and progrjim arid training models, to- the field to aid 
in development and -implementation of new pro- 
grams:' ■ ■ ■ ^ _ ■ , 
Increased opportunities fo|^ women to enter, to be 
effectively trained for, and to participate in all Peace 

Corps programs. , " , . 

— Karen AdUchisll- 
Women in Developfhent Committee 



These^n#investigations give a strong indication that rural women will be keen to take an active 
part in t^^lopment if enouglT guidance and Jielp is given. They seem to be receptive to new ideas 
such as Srmetrfqf fan»ing, home-making, home-industries, and marketing. ^ _ . 
^ However, even Kng the most vocal members in these villages, there is stiU a feelmg of disbelief 
in theii^abUity to he/p themselves. The author was asked many times to see if she could try and effect 
thwe changes on tHeir behalf". They felt personally inadequate to initiate many of the solutions they 
suegested for change. Thus it seems that in addition to^ economic considerations that deter rural Women 
from making use of. the services provided by government Or other agencies, there is also ^ area of per- 
sonal osvchologicai, and social. difiBculties. ; J _ J 
m services that are provided by either the government or other agencies are often modern and 
impersonal to a family living in a remote village and often seen as strange and threatening. Rural peo- 
X^e afraid to lose faceJo be ridiculed, so they 'do not always take advantage of what_services are 
available. Injddition they often do not know what is available in the way of services. This is a prob- 
lem which i?Bgrevated by illiteracy. :_AnneMujeiii 
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TRAITSfING FOR STAFF SPOUSES 



by Blythe Tenncnt 
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EDITOR'S One problem thd came up in 

several different forms during the panel presentation 
on Women in Development at the Couritry Directors' 
Conference (see page 23) was Peace Corps' treat- 
ment of, and expectations of, the staff spguse. Are 
wives '[part of the Peace Corps team" an^^ if so, 
why doesn'r^eace Corps provide them with proper 
training and support? If n^, wHy is so much expected 
of them? ' . ■■ ^ :^■<;^V^ .v, "' 

Blythe tennenf^^^J^ 



and makies^ s^^^ improving^ less ihdh^iS^'^ 



cpm/Won^. f/er article* refers to J* wives," not 
** spouses, " bjecause, Ms, Tennent point out, staff 
husbands are not treated in . the same way, nor are 
Peace Corps' expectations of them the same;' as a 
general rule, the husbands find- productive employ- 
ment in the host coiiiitry. before they arrive and do. 
not even attend the Peace Corps training orientation, 
THE A UTHOR: Blythe Tennent is, a Training Offi- 
cer for ACTION Staff Training; one of her areas of 
responsibility is the training of the orientation of 
fspquses accompanying. Peace Corps staff overseas, 
Ohio-Wesleyah University, Ms. Ten- 
et Peace Corps Volunteer in Niger, 
Officer for Peace Corps in that^ 




tier own perSi 



I meet and work with Peace Corps^t^ff ^ive^ 
going overseas, 1 am confronted with, t^b /jwsVr^tion Jv spdali witiN« 
and anger they feel towards the Pea<?e'J^(?f|>^^ ^ in hQr hous( 

One issue that continually emerges;; during^^ v;.!--^. 1^.11. 1. - 

orientation for spouses thaf WijiB' t^^^t that " 
Corps has expectations of thenfltM_ ^ 
and confining. Conversations" \^^<rej 
Corps wives, Volunteejs and cijrifei 



ity. She is ■ not. io spend her days 
' pr Ameiicail- women or hidden 
house reading, studying, or working on 
fiejfi own private interests, 
. . i- % the wife of Ppace Corps staiff member she also 
i^^?;#fe 6ert duties to perfomii These range 

|i arranging holiday parties for the Volunteers to 

i-,. ^. ...^ '^i';^^^^ for the Regional 

indicate that they, too, feel therr>9^^^ >i^t[to the country. She is required to 

wives are expected JQ play in 'supj|jof|fi^^ receptions of the American 

bands and the Peace Corps program^^^ (tfiese ca» consume nearly 

In this felt or imagined role, the^J^Q^/^jfi^^ if she lets them) ; and sfie may 

is an extension of her -husband/^|[f^i;'i%Jj^^^^ help with preparatiofls for'any- 

"Peace Corps image" ' - — 1 » v^^-^ v - - *a y . . . > ^ . _ 

in the host communit 
local language, 

nately populated _ ^ ^ ^ 

all of her food in the local market, to ^de^^te^^^^^^^^^^ ministry officials/ spending 

house with the local crafts and to becoW*4i^y'^^^ evenings politelv conversing 

in the local community in* some u/5iv fhaK^Ynfi^cc^^ Jc ne^nr onH/rtv A*tPRr>^ttu u^- 



way th^t pipi^ses is new and/or difficult for hen 



And because her husband's functibn is to support 
Volunteers and Volunteer projects, she is expected 
. to be interested in the Volunteers themselves, with^-^. 
" her duties ranging from the extreme of making heir . 
, home a "hoteFV where Volunteers stay when in io^xtf 
to visiting Volunteers at their posts, to ijiviting . 
Volunteers honie for American-style home-cooked 
mealsi to acting as a counselor or confidante to* 
troubled Volunteers. She may find herself dealing 
with situations which range from homesickness . 
to pregnancy . . to depression ... to marriage 

counseling and the list goes on. And to add 

further burden to her load, in being a friend to 
; Volunteers sh^ mu3t always maintain a position of 
neutrality, never letting slip a remark that could 
discredit Peace Corps policies or the Director. 
Finally, even as she has close contact with Volim- ; 
teers, she is encouraged to keep ideas and sugges- 
tions to herself and let staff make policy. . 

Officially, iall the above is voluntary. There is no 
, official statement defining this to be "the role of the 
Peace Corps staff wife." ; 

Yet actions seem consistently to translate into an 
unofficial attitude that wives object to throughout 
their tours with Peape Corps: staff wives are often 
referred to as "Peace Corps employees without com- 
pensation". For in fact, even 'if a staff wife refuses 
to adopt some of the more traditional responsibilities 
(e.g. entertaining), there will always be that special 
situation (e.g. when an official comes from Wash- 
ington) when she> wiU have to' cope because a^^^ 
last-minute there just doesn't seem to be any ^ehoi^^- 
. . . As for seeking employment, a staff wife nfust 
have prior approval from the Country Directo^: one 
wife; was chastized by the Country Director for send- 
ing her resume ahead of hef arrival; others have 
simply beiyi forbidden by the Director to seek work 
lll^icjii may^Juirther their careers. Often staff wives 
t^^^^TOt that they , can spend 

th#:|tj^ are interr 

esteS'^Oi^^^P^^^^ f ■■ ' 

^^•1 •Ap^ili^ ^^^^ 
j^. / >^fe:ideali^^^g|^ are given no tools with 



V' in the culture. Peace Corps 

language training, no cross- 

; i^NiS^siiv^ii^ nthpr nrnjn-am that 



^p^d^l5|^^|^-w Other program that 

Sill^Mti^l^ the host comniunity as 



begin wheri a $taff member is newly 
t«^y„v:,vav.i|^^y while /le goes to Washington— on 
short notice — to receive^ a month of training for 
/Aeir assignment overseas, she is left at home to pack 
up the kids and sell the house and car. And even 
though she is invited to attend one week of trainipg. 
Peace Corps does not help with, child care, and.so 
she is left scrambling to find a sympathetic relative 
who will take on the brood or alternatively must 



rely on finding a sitter in the unfamHiar hotel setting 
in Washington. - . 

}i It is no wonder, then, that when the wives arrive 
' in Washington one week before they are to leave for 
overseas,, they feel confused and not a little angry. 
Most, however, are looking forward to living in and 
learning about another culture; they are looking for 
topis to help integrate them into the society.. Many 
have been studying the language on their own since" 
they, found out that they would be going everseas; 
most have read anything they cdulct get their hands 
on about, their country of assignment. They are . 
anxious to talk with anyone whoJias visited or lived 
there; tl^y wonder about possible employmenti 
volunte^ work, hobbies. Wives who arc mothers 
, try to fi.nd out about schools and health care for 
their children. / 
What does Peace Corps give them? / 
Peace Corps' spouse training is an /attempt to 
' orient Peace Corps wives to the agency and prepare 
them for their tour overseas. Yet due to the diversity 
of interests, experiences and needs of| the women 
going overseas, the training can addir^s only very- 
general rjeeds. An average training group is com- 
posed of three to four participants going to three 
very different parts of the world withlnteilsts rang- 
ing from how to pursue a career to h6w to care for 
children overseas. Training is further diffused by the 
fact that wives have difficulty locating/teliable sitters, 
and are often forced to miss se^ipns" or bring their 
ichijdreh with thenj to training. • 

'^Ir^n atteinpt;t^ ^f the wives,, we 

^coflduct a needs assessment prio^ to training. Ho\y- : 
ever, training generally/ covers only: broad subjects 
that concern the wife and her role ^overseas., Issues 
such'as the frustration of entertaining thr^e children 
in a hotel for a month while locating a house, the 



• • One staff wife was chastized by 
tj^ Country Director for sending her 
resume ahead of her arrival." 



hiring and mana^ng' sefr<rarits,./:f6pd^^ p 
entert2^ihment,\ relations with Volunteers, and per- 
sonal privacy are discussed. We attempt to build on 
the excitement of going overseas by Sessions with' the 
Country Desk Officers and recently returned A^ives 
who can give concrete suggestions on hobbies, in- 
terests, volunteer work, or employment. We stress 
the need to identify personal needs aiid frustration 
levels, and to adopt a life style that will reflect those 
needs. We also introduce wives to the wide variety 
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of Volwntcer problems they are likely to face ovm- 
seas and we sujggest possible ways to* approach thdSe 
problenis. Wives who arc interested in more assist- 
ance are. given sessions on listentflg-lechniques, as 
well as opportunities to meet Peace Corps overseas 
support pflSce personnel 

The training prograiajJ^i^ does achieve its goals in 
introducing wives tOr^;;^tfi^'^Agehcy and encouraging 
them to define from their own interests a suitable* 
life style overseas. It also allpwMhem the oppor- 
tunity to realize that the fqars ^^nd frustration s of 
moving the family overseas and' starting a new life 
are shared by other wives. At the same time however,' 
it leaves them with a feeling that they need more 
answers, more concrete help in learning about the 
place in whi5h they will be living for the next couple 
of years. In ordef to do this. Peace Corps needs to 
address the following issues. 

1) Couples should, from their ^ very first contacts 
with Peai:e Co rp^/ be given the kind of information 
which will help them in determining if the overseas 
position is realistic for their needs. Peace Corps 
should send descriptions of the cultural and geo^ 
graphteal aspects of the post with specific information 
on housing and schools available. If the spouse, is 
interested in working, her/his resume should be sent 
to the Country Director for comment on the feasi- 
bility of finding suitable employment, and policy 
should ^ clarified if there is an objection to a sp<^use 
working. Concrete suggestions about potential volun- 
teer work should be niade. 

2) Pre-training. information to participants should 
include articles ^d suggestions for helping children 
and the famiiy.as a whole adjust to leaving the 
United States and living overseas. . . 

3) Families should be encouraged to start language 
training during the pretraining period. If the family 
is awaiting clearances, -Peace Corps should ^ay for 
lessons once clearance is received. 

4) Pre-service training for spouses should occur 



before tht family begins packing and making other , 
final preparation fo? departure. In addition to sub- 
jects now covered (role of the wife, impact of Peace 
Corps on the family, relations with Volunteers, etc.), 
training should introduce the spouse and the children 
to Agency ^oals/ purpose and programs. Meetings 
with regional personnel to .discuss coutitry-specific 
issues relating to family needs should also be in- 
cluded. . 

5) In*country training for the family should occur 
.several >yeeks after their arrival in<oiintry, when 
^ they have located housing, schools, etc. Mee^ngs 
could . be arranged witih in-country . ttaining sta|f' or 
host people familiar with the country and #itl^^ 
frustrations and confusions Americans We knbwnjto 
have with the culture or environiqj«nt. "Family pf^j- 
ects" could introduce various aspects of thp culture; 
language training should ^also be continued for ap 
family members! Spouse aiid family thembers migjEt 
be included in appropriate Voluntieer in-country 
training programs. And finally, the wife should be 
aided in finding employment or. volunteer work in 
the "host community. 

As I think about the whole issue of wives and 
family training, I am amazed' that Peace Corps, 
which places so. much emphasis on Vplunteer prep- 
aration and on finding valid assignment for Non- 
Matrixed Spouses, is so lax in its dealings with istaff 
spouses. The spouse, \yhether s/he chooses employe 
ment or not, has a role to play in participating in or 
. organizing Peace Corps support functions. No matter 
what s /he does oyersigas. her/his presence is noted 
by the host country, "by Volunteers and by the 
official American community; *het/his involvement 
and happiness reflects on the Peace Corps presence 
and the overall effectiveness of the staflf. 

Thus Peace Cqrps must recognize spouses as a 
given part of the Peace Corps presence overseas. A 
new look at policy concerning staff spouses frbin 
top management down through country staffs over- 
seas is esis^ntial. ; ■ 



WOMEN AS VOLUNTEERS; VOLUNTEERS 

: .:ASt WOMEN. ' ' ■ ■ 



EDITOR'S NOTE: This section of the Journal deals 
exclusively with the feniale Volunteer: ii her Peace 
Corps -experience significanily diffejrent from, that of 
the male Volunteer? , , . is she less likely than the 
male Volunteer to stay to the end of her tour? . . . 
should special trailing be devised to help her operate 
in a "macho"* culture? Opinions vary — as witness 
the differences women Volunteers themielves note 
in Part III, Women Volunteers Speak. (These were 
drawn fropi q variety of sources.) 

Elaine Burgess presents, the cdse for a systematic 
effort to develop strategies for training and supDorting 
women Volunteers. With , sardonic y^it she jakes a 
hard line on Peace Corp^ track record with/women. 

Phyllis Laura describes the kind of effort advo^ 
cdted by Ms. Burgess: the women Volunteers of 
Ecuador haye established training conferences during 
which they, share feelings and exchange ideas on how 
to cope with "being attention-getting gringo" . Ms. 
Laura's article has appeared in the Ecuador Volun- 
teer ^e^yspaper. . j 

In the final article, Craig Storti and Frank H'trt 
summarize and comment of^ the study compiled ojy 
the Office of Special Services for the Internationpl 
OpertUions Women in Developrnent .Committee, The 
study compares attrition rates of rfien Volunteers to 
those of women from several different perspectives 
; dob, country, reason for termination, etc.), and find- 
ings are, in sorne cases, rather startlingly different 
from what: the conventiormt wisdom would have us 
believe, the authors suggest that, "handled with the 
care statistics deserve, the information contained in 
the study can be effectively translated into wiser, 
more productive programming." Country staffs are 



^^%irged to take a careful look at the^findings. 

THE AUTHORS: Blaine Surgess, a counseling psy- , 
chdogist at Drake University in Des Moines, loyua, 
has been q consultant for Peace Corps mariy tim,es. 
She has set up Peace Co^pi workshops on cross- 
cultural problems, conducted a study of culture shock 
in Voiiiffteers, gnd,''aS')a Training Development Offi- 
cer in 1970 and '71, developed a variety of training 
programs for tJxS Agency. Ms. Burgess's articles "The 
Role of Women PCVs in . Ecuador^' tind "A Letter 
to Peace Corps Applicants" have appeared in the 
P&T Journal. 

Phyllis Laura has been a Peace Corps Volunteer 
» in Ecuador for the past three years. In addition to 
her work in, home /community improvement,, Ms^ 
Laura has been active as one of the editors of the 
Ecuador Volunteer newspaper, and she regularly 
participates in Volunteer training programs^ 

Craig Storti joined the Peace Corps in J 970; he 
served as a Volunteer in Morocco. Since that time, he 
; Has served 0^rt Evaluator in Placement and as Spe- 
cial Seryic^:Dfficer for NAfiEAP Region>Two arti- 
cles by Mr. §prti; ''the Genei^alists Conie of Age" 
and "The State of the Art" have ^appeared in (he P&T 
Journal; the latter has since been reprinted in Int^ 
action under the title, "Is Altrtfism Losing Grdimd 
in the Peqce Corps?''. 

Frank West is currently resfiprisible\for research 
relating to riscords and^ dpcuntents o\ the Peace 
Corps' Office of Speciali Service.;. Mr. ikest holds a 
law degree from Oklahoma City University and has 
acted as a consultant in projec coordirMion, data 
collection, and conceptual :r^sea)(ch for ayariety of 
firms. 



Wdmeif. as Vdlun^^rs ; VolufUeers ^It Women^ I 
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THE PROBLE] 




OF "EXCESS BAGGAGE?^ 

by Elaine Burgess 



Oriti^ time, in the ol4i^^, days when VedceiCorpSr hdd irdinirig 
centers in^plif^ Islands, Escdrtdido and Puerto Rico, 

a staff learHi^ that its next group wcis to number jo^^er fifty and that nearly 
half of the group were women classified as nQrirmia^^ spouses due to the 
fact that they were married to men who possess^^^ by a par- 

ticular country: Although the women had ^^xcellm^^ educations and work 
experiences^, and would be sworn in as V<>lUHuen^^^ 
ances, there W,ire no jobs wating for thefnwheri they reached th^ 
in fact, the Country Direagr g^^ staff notiQ^^M&i "l^e c^ 

ered the women to be "exi^s^^ to be tolerated only M their 

husbands' skills. This tiiri&^ifiiad M poor luck with a similar group which 
preceded them. The wives in ifli^j^arly group were unliiippyi^i^nd so most of 
the couples terminated early, ^Jk^ving the poor CpurUry0^ejptor with some 
ugly statistics and Peace Corps with\a besmircheiLiep^ vf?:>^?y^ 

The training officer with the ti^k^ of desigmng the^H^ program 
for this Peace Corps country looked th her more experienced^ coUeagues for 
advice. She asked for ideas about yyays in wfuch the hapless women might 
be appropriately prepared for two years in tMt c6 

given was, /'teach them to knit and crochet, w shop, cook, and keep hoiise 
in a foreign culture, and to keep theiri husbands happy for two years." 

There are happy endings to this jwould-be tragedy. The women, who 
were given specialized training devoteii to developing their own Volunteer 
jobs in the country, to being product^^k in those fobs, and to keeping them- 
selves happy, located jobs; and they lived happily arid productivd^ 
after for their two y^ars of Peacj^ff or ps service. The Country prrector, lived 
happily ever after with his imprG^id satistics. And the training officer lived 
happily ever after . . . especially when, nine rnonths later^ her colleagues 
sought counsel concerning their next irgihing program:. It seems that they 
were about to receive a program of women nurses, and werie frantically 
searching for ways to train the nurse^^ non-matrix husbands. "Teach the men 
to knit and crochet, to learn to shop, ceqk, kei^p house, and tceep their wives 
happy for two years," she cheerfully advhed\ 



"You can't do that with men," was the indignan 
have satisfying work." ^ 



"Men need to 
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The s^^^ every aspect; it Jiappened six 

y^aw^i^^ ;:^ I was that training 



equally sad vignettes which 

• MustriatV^t^^ women in the Peace Cops, 
and'the enbnxlbus wa^t^^ of needed human skills and 

X resources, iSiot aUfrt^h^fe^^^ occurred in "the ol3en', 
'■, days." Many occurr^jd .40i$t; year; too piany . are. pc^i- 
curriiig right niow. ' \; ^ • 

;Wbmeh^Voluhteer^..havc^ different expe- 

' riencev frbm meft Voiuqlecrs in Peace Corps. They 
: face challenges and fniitr^^ from the culture — 
: and fr^m the Peace. Co:^!^— that men don't regu- 

• larly encounter; One.C;6^jhese is that in many coun- 
tries the rati9k>»pff'i^^ Volunteers is low and 

• placement^.' are- rem^ froriTother women, which 
■ deprives'^jlj^em ba^V^^S^ ta peers who are having 

simil^ ;^Xt»enfe<ice5s^^^^^ interactions are complex 
foi: Ipvbmen; one Volunteer has this to s 

•./•'^•.•/••"i ■ . •■ , . ■' ■'■ ' ■■■ . . 

; * •*When you are meeting someone for the first time, 
7ou> may detect a long, inquisitive stare which may 
. mean, 'Would you like to sleep in my bed?' Unfbr^ 
tunately , American women ire taught to look directly 
. into: people's eyes when they are talking , and this 
' iii^yltably is misconstrued' byr males in this country 
^^'^■•ideamng'yes.'';- .• --■•vv;'\v;.v^yhi''^.v.. 

:v ;y;/^ucjh|t^^ is an examgli^^^f 



in the United; StateK^^=t^^^ aw% to work in - 
another country, it is npjE understood why a woman / 
would want to do so, Thus many ^gle Feace Corf>s 

: women are in the position ot hayM;^^ to somehow 
establish from the beginning: that they are not in 
trouble— disgraced prostitutes whose families have 
thrown them out. While a ; married woman enters./ai - • 
country with a slightly. better images she also majT'' 
be expected to be sexually available if U.S. movies 
have been viewed by her neighbors. Then, top, mar- 
ried Volunteers of both sexes are' suspect in several 
ways if they have no. children. 
. Many challenges are jobz^elated: "It is unnatural 
for men in this country to fiA^^emselves in a class* 
room being taught by a.woniari;,^'5^.,is their contem- 
porary, yet better educiatedX^.,; '^ students must 
be convinced not only of the* Ionian's knowledge 
of her subject, but of her ability to control th^/ 
The woman teacher, therefore, must be exceptionally 
clever and strict in the| beginning of the kchool year, 
if she expects to control her students at the end." 
Men have the problem of: control in teaching situa- 
tions also . but they-do not have the added prob- 
lem of student^l^^who have never related to women 

. In any mann^^^th^r than that of moi her, sister, 

' wife, or'daugbtcr;^'*^' 



And '^hit/pf the womap Volunteer who h^ffial 
ways ^ WorJ:Sc^TO^^ by walking aip^ at/ 

night,T|5iut *AS, prfevi^nted from doing so because this 
behayibf'js i^ifti^^^ is a prostitute 

lookiiiglbrhjiSi^ •'J-^^^ / 

;nei|;}itj»Qrs'-.a^^ and suspiciousness tha,t she has 

• tg rnbye"^ and thea is tbojar from tp^yii^'to be able 
to .*partake in evening activities withbyit> an .es^^^ 
and is unable to share living quarters 'with; ah 
sinjgle American woman because tliefe arb-;sp fe^^^^ 
single women Volpnteers ir^. her area? r/'^^ 

Soiti^tipqies I think it's a^wonder that 
any wbrneriyk,;^^^ m ]^ieab<^^* Corps/ They 
difficult time'becaSis^ th^^^^ which they jau$t ' 

: adapt and adjusfe]:tp^- Cbiis^ ;c# • 

tures require radical ir(^ni^^^^ their former life- ♦ 
styles. Women Vblpiit^ers must learn to accept '^^d 
make compromises between the social roles ; they .. 
have learned at. home and the totally different .sdcid 
role of women in the host country, A woman iijtiSt V 
find some middle gtbund between, the two which iff ; • ; 
not offensive tocher hosts and yet does not eradicate 
and devastate her personal Jidentity and productive- 

; ness.- ■ A ' ' ^'^ " ' ' 

Men, of course, a great many 

habit piatternsj* their life 5tyl0s if fhey , 

are to be productive VoltfhtejdreV'Hp^^ socral 

, rple.:fpr.men is more congriueht' across c^^ 

f ;t1hey ; iare generally expected to >^brk ap(J b6,in :: ; 

. ib .hi^Vo power, both .jpihysical ^nd l^litfcal,^ and 
vtisiiajly not thbught'fb' be inimoral- if Aey c^^^ 
thdiif activities in a;sblitary manner oif seek:feiai^eF 
friendship. The social role to which m6i(i«m|a^t;;ad^^^^ 
is not so drastic a departure from their own cultiir^r 
as^is the scRrial rple which confronts women. Rarely, 
hpwever, is: this difference acknowledged and degdt . 
with productively in training or during volunteer 

■.service.-/ 

Most women Volunteers .want to make the neces- 
sary coniproihises and nieier^^m^ 
it difi&cult to dp sa-albt^^^^iid^^ 
standing or encoi|f'kge%'€jirit^^^^^ the reace Corps. 

The fact that'th^fe are 
serving oversele^; as 'Volunteers raises a qijl^tion as 
to why there Hajubebn little systematic effort to dCr ' 
vdlop methodolb^es and strategies designed to facili- 
tate their adaptauon !ahd productivity in tlieir as- 
signed countriesi The answer is multifaceted, but a 
major portion oi the reason must be that Peace Corps - 
either has not^ recognized "the d iffere nce between 
men's and wonien's Peace Corps experience, pr has 
not thought it to be important..;yi^en. discussions / 
have taken place as to whether women PCV*s are 
"viable'^ in a particular country, the verbal responsev 
by staff has usually been "yes:" Butlhe staffs in those 
same countries seldom demonstratela commitment to 
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the yerbal affirmation by estabiisliing iiinw^^ pro- 
jgramming, specialized training fjf Avomefiv-d suffi- 
cient prbgrani arid personal support.*; ' 

brie reason why Peace Corps has fail^ to denion- 
'Strate support for women Vplunte^b.'ir^ the;^^^ may 
be, related to the fact that while soirie\yjiat m than 
a third of the Volunteers are wbtte^^^^^^^^ 
thirteen • percent of overseas staff -j ate V.A't^?^ 
women. Wprse^ fewer than a hartd^ul b 
Director posts are filled ■>by w6ifienr^^^ of 
the eight countries Vk^hW^'IIh^^^^^ 



^ -Sometimes I think Jt!s af;.>^ that 
there are any women at all in the Peace 
Corps.'.' ' 



unteers have cQmpjained abbut the poor quality of 
communication^ iS^^ween themselves and their . .pre-' 
dominantly male coiintry staff. With rare exceptioTnis, 
they feel like second class Volunteers:^ whose presence 
aocl work is not valued. , . 

A^Pineti report remarkably similar experi^n(ie$:;' 
vWjieii they keek staflt?a?usistarice, A male program p^fii^ 
. cere or Couritr^^^'. D^^^^ pOljt^ly.vrCisQmie-- 
tinifes:;;;- ■ . , ^) . arid theri ^n^pjies • that he*';r6ai]j^^ iJoes^ - 
■ kflpSv.hQv^^ 

•-h6st:natipi1a^ riiu^lii^/erilblss^ 
; to comprehend w^^ 

flifficulty^pr is diseourajged- Sonietiriies tlie male staff 
•member wlU vSuggestVth^ to the 

Amer;cari^wrfp .6f^ staff 
^Yi^rVjc^^crfn,^^^^^^^^^ assistance-' thpy.^ staff meni- 

; bers; (Hey^dp riot participate jn P^ace;Corps. decision 
• makirij^, they are not trained in qoiii^sbUngviand s^ 
th|lr;ii?^perience as non-;cmployed wiVes;^ft^fli!^.c 
, c%,Ji ■'yg^ from that off w^ 

tWjfei they may have little credit 
teers:''^-!^/,' ' r'^^^-ip ' " ' 
. vThat the experiences of men and women are .dif- 
ferent in developing calinfhes is in no way a con- 
demnation of male staff ; most men staff members dp 
their best to assist all Volunteers in their respective 
GpuritrieSi Due to the. absence of experience cjjiused . 
by their gender, however, women's concerns and dif- 
ficulties ^liiay not seem a? serious and as important as 
they really are. A response elicited far too frequently ^ 
from male staff persons and male Volunteers afike^ is 
to tell a woman that she should relax and en/ov the 



"attention'' (hassle) that she gets from men. This 
degrading'resppnse discounts the woman, her experi- 
ences and feelings, and causes even greiterirustra- 
. tion and anger. Whil6 doing 3 counseling- \yp^ 
for staffs in four Peace Corps countries; I heard only 
two men respond appropriately to a situation in 
which a' woman Volunteer complains to a male staff 
memt^er that he doe^iiot und^tlst^nd the frustrations 
she is experiencing: Those two empathetic. men r«- 
sponded by saying , something like, "YouVe ri^ht. I 
don't know what it'5 like.'* The* Pthers discounted' 
what was being coinmunicated by* belittling, the state-^ 
ment as well as^the woriian. Women PCV's, have rea- * 
son to allege that men staff don't .understand their ^ 
experierices. They don't. How cari they? ''rtey have^^^^ 
never been' a.;w6man Jn; ^ foreign cyjjture, arid this 
is a significant part of the whole prpblem. 

Can Peace Corps remedy the situation? Can it de- 
velop training strategies and support systeips that will- 
enhance the overseas experience for women? Cah it 
place sufficient Women staff iij overseas programming 
.positions to provide needed >yomen's iriput in plah-^ 
i 'mrig^.pi-pgr^mri^^ decision making? * . : 
' ■Recruit jnig and programming oriiiore . wocoen . into' . 
traditional Voluriteer jobs overseas is not likely to 
f)rpduce the desired result unless cpricerted efforts to . 
, trairi and ;SMppt5rt. thenrr are undertaken simultane- 
ously. TTiereys; a re.al danger if only halfway, partialis 
; efforts are' m .^^ble - rcfsu Its wilt' 

^^be the outcome ^aridvold refrains 'like 
i" gage" or "AOt viable'/ Aviir b 
away the agency's failure' ^i^-:!^^ 
Peace^ Corps :pur re ritly (does not' have the* >^pmari 
power required to plan, direct and implement affirm- 
ative programriiing fPr women Volunteers. Only' a 
small proportipri./Pt^the staff is feriialf ; .even if 40% 
...bf the overse,aS^rSta^<^ere women, they, like th^'>iji]^^ 
wQxHit;t(e appropriately tpo preoccupied wit;)|i:-lte;^ 
trica.ci^si of providing on-going programihilfrtg' arid ■ 
suppbfi for all Volunteers to be expected to/develop 
new strategies fdr ma^crinizing the poteritial of WPmeji- 
wltjfjin the total Peace Corps agency.; . , \ 

. ^^^^^^^ dilemma and loss of human skills and re- • 

JSb'ucc^^^ to be resolved within the next few, yeatsi - 
% Peace;^^^^ must commit ifsdf tp new arid vit^ ' 
;CCftir£q .pf actipn which coafrpnts all aspicts pf the 

; |;:What is needed is- fesbdfces,:"^ lead^ 
' ership in promoting thfe:;f]i4U .utilization «f women- s 
potential in Peace Corp^ arid- direct comimmiqation 
with wpmeri Volunteers in the field uritil i^uch a tinie. 
as women are more 'equitably represented m oyersdas 
staff positions, specific staff meriibers shouW be 
charged Nvith acq^iri^^ information about ^yomen m 
. \ Peace; Corps, working with "regions and cpuriti:ies in 
the development of reali^tic.but ifinovative program- 
ming, develo{iing'''refiriirig,: and, iiriple^^ 
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'tog components to meet women's needs, providing 

•thQ impetus and guidance. for increased support of. 

fwomen oversjcas, and assisting. an4> advising in the 

,re6ruititient of women Volunteers, and the recruit-^" 
••ihent of staff women foi: overseas posts. 

^ / 4>f cowr^e/P^^ can remedy the situation. 

W]hether it w/// dp .so; in*a manner calculated to be 
''.• effective and successful, remains to be seen. If it is, 

as, advertised, an idealistic, humanistic, innovative 
' agfihCy dedicated to the improvenient of the human 

GOiicUtion throughout 'die worlds then it will meet the 



challenge. If, instead, ft is just anothen;pedestriah, 
run pf the mill bureaucracy it will not. Pfea^ Corps 
has a unique opportunity to. provide leadership in 
actualizing the pdtential of both men i and women . 
worldwide. To provide tiiis leadership it must begin 
with its^own organization. It liiigt begin with* tli6 
same r-esolve and commitment of pulfpose that char- 
acterizes Volunteers who have made [a difference in 
the world by devoting a large measure bt their time 
and energy to the solution jof probfems and rto /the 
.confrontation of challenge. 



Women as Volunteer s;\V 

TRAINING CONFERENCES FOR WOMEN 
>^OLllN^ ECUADOR 

■ <b by Phyllis Laui^ ; \ 



■ We had discussed it^ all before many times— tthe 
highsynd lpws,\Qf livings-alone |is Volunteers in Ecua- 
dor, /the joys and Jtu^tratipns related to being 
attentipn-gettinjg.i^^ felt that we.;W6uU 

* giun-'il^lot by ,callin interested womeh 

VoliWeers in-count^y to shaie feelihjgs'and exchahge 
,/;icj5Ss on how tb, cope. Because we intended/to iddirjess^ 

■ problems paHiciilar ^to women Volunteers, we de-^ 
cideid that men would be excludi^d, at least for a first 
trial run conference. 

Tljus in August of 1976, a conference was held, at 
^ dhe'Trai^iing^^ Quitp, in cQJiiupction with fhe 
fifA W.eck:of ^ regular^^^^ t)rdgram 
J^ior incpming Vbliin^eers-^ only, . , , 

-T^fes^sstoft lasted only , a feW. hours but was con- 
sicl'^r^i,s6 worthy that participants r^cbmlnended 
V V that su^ja^^^adferihg b scheduled for every training 
grodp^; iri^ki?eprng^^w second women's con- 

ferencfe was held in November, during the final days 
of t|ie following fraining cycle. ; ^ 

tt ^ch -meeting about twenty to t women 
inted.rs and trainees attended, or about one third 
Vofr j:hd 't6tal nuniibi^ ih country. Other participants 
:;;3hi4ucied. Ecuadorians and American traiijing staff 
. Jrrfejnbers, Peace Corps nurses, and the Peace »Corps 
• counselor. (.Some male Volunteers and staff members 
' .had eKpreSj§fc<l kh interest in listening in, 'and admit- 
^tedlysOme of the matter? treated could have been of'. 
. interest to the men as well- At 'the end, howeyer, it 



^as felt ?that "the male presence 'woul^rJhave maide 

. some* Hie wom^n reluctaht to speak ^^ankly and 
openly, for this reason both conferences were -re*. 
strictedtowom6nbply.) * \ V; ^ 

, The trainees tended to do more listening than talk- 
ing. Their experience of life in the campo coqsisted 
of pnly one; weekend yi^it to their future job sites. 
But they wer& eagdr listeners {aSithe veteran Voluo? . 

i teers told tales pf what it'silike' being tljie lpne North 
American woman {n a small, sometimes isolated; 
rural Ecuadorian community.. 

Lifestyle was a major concern of most of; the ; 
women living in 'the cpjiritryside- No* one seemed to 
like the^ extremes of living, compl^^^^ alone or of 
beii)g plaeeB in, the ^am'^.site^^^iaine job, and same 
household with another; womari.; Volunteers recog- 
nized the necessity of integratinjg themselves into the 
community. Y.et at»the same time, they could ^ot 
deny the difficulty.of finding a true friend among the ; 

. locals. jWomien have special jproblems: befriending a 
male is strictly laboo, and it is unlikely t|iere will be 
any young, single women understanding of^the gringa 
headset. A suggestion was made that Peace Corps 
establish a policy requiring that at least two Volun- 
teers be placed |n: each rural site, but some women 
objected, voicing their preference for liy irig alone/ ' . 
, The discussion concluded with a statement of the 
obvipus: each woman should choose the' living..cqn- 
ditions consisten| >yith the dictaites "of Iher own per- 
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^nal roake-upAAlso^ if the days should begin to ap^ 
j^ar as nothing ppre than a time of isolation, deplri- 
vation;*and lonefintss, the Volunteer should realiza . 
that her physical and mental health coliljd be at 
st^Kfe. Many of the wonien noted -thai intense feel- ' 
ings-t)! depression and failure often lead to excesses 
of eatiihg, smoking, drinking, sleeping, drug use, sex- / 
ual activity. These "solutions" of course only add to / 
the prp!blpin^s,.All agreed that, simply talking things 
^ over with others experiencing the same feelings is a 
good beginning in easing some of the anxiety. 
. The physical environment is a variable not to be 
discounted or talcen lightly. Electricity, .indoor. plumb- 
ing, pi)blic trarfspor\ation, marketplaces, entertain- 
^merft, etc., can be considered necessities or they ^n 
be:, considered, conveniences. Unfortunately, tr^ 
woman, who is unable to adapt to an extremely basic 
'^toit^ard of living sbmet^imes judges Her^elf a failure. 
Even in Peace Corps no one should/bc/ forced to 
play the ma.rtyr. A recommendation for Peace Corps ^ 
was that more attention be given to the selection of 
job sites, including Approval by the Mcdicat^Ql^ce. 

AS!'an issue relatJid t6 selecting the aCproipiriate life- 
styl^,; the woniep commented on the (ftolfiem of cof>- 
ing vi^ith how ;tjie community related |b the way the 
volunteer lives^' A young, single wom^n living alone 
is always % duriosity and not above suspicion. No' 
one understands her desire for privacy and therefore » 
does not respect it. Especially in the smaller rural 
communities, the Volunteer sp6nds.a lot of tiime ex- 
plaining herself/; She is asked why she lives alone, 
why she isft't afraid, if She has parents, how her 
mother could let.her go off alone to a foreign coun- 
try for two years^ and wtien she plans to marry. (The* 
positive side of thi^ is that she has a captive audience 
when she attempts to initiate cqnimiinity projects.) 

The women Volunteers ipi' the city had spnif 
thoughts on the urban aspect 'of. being a mini-specta- 
cle. The gringa on the street inevitably >ftttracts the 



attention of. Ecuadorian men. The confinuous^^ha?^ 
sling takes: the forin of. anything frotp'liiarmless eat- 
calls to insulting suggestions. If a woman respond)^ 
warmlyto a friendly greeting «he reinforces the no- 

] tion of the "easy gringa." If she responds negatively 
she is anotlier'of 'those cold American womep. The 
drfficulty lies in idecitifying-the man with g<iOd inten-^ 
tions. . ' j. 

Furthermore, a woman must try to afoid paranoii^ 
yet maintam th^ necessary levej of caution. He^.per-" 
sonaLsafety is iit danger if she is ouf alone after dark. 
She should" take taxis„at nigl^t fpr even ye?y ^^hort . 
'distances. When on the ^treet'^^^lone day or hight^she 
should walk at a steady pace, purposefu^^assertive, 

• tb/show that she knows '^liere she's going (even if t 
she-doesn't). Tllie w^y a wpman car;*ies^ herself^, as 

' w?ll as the^way she dresses, determines the amount ^ 
arid the kind of attention she ^yill attract. . ^ ^ 

Before the firist Women's Conference was iiel<f in 
August, some Volunteers and staff sp!fecu;Jated th^ 
it would be nothing more than a gripe scission. Ani 
even after the second cohference there were sti 
those who felt that too many negative feelings ha 
been aroused. Most, however, felt that the wq^men 
reiating their experiences— even negative?' experiences^ 
^were advising* the . necessity Jo proceed with cau- 
tion, Jo be open and flexible, and pgtticularly the 
need to know one's self. " ' , ; 

The Women's Conferences perhaps have inor^tmi 
mediate Value for veteran /Volunteers than . for 
trainees, since they offer the opportunity for sharing 
feelings and comparing notes with others experienc- 
ing sintilat highs and lows. Hppefully, though, -the 
irajnees soon' to.go put into the field will be. better 
prepared psychologicaUy to confront their n^w sit- 
uations. Whether positively pr negatively impressed 

^^TWith tfie tone of the individual ^iscussionsi the women 
present were unanimous in . agreeing that such con- 
ferences should be contiortfed. 




Women- OS Volunteers;: Volunteers ''as W > 



I expected to have people, and especially, men, discount anything I had to say because I.^as "just a 
giirr*^ Well, it happened ubut^ whenever thp comment was made, there \ivas: always, someone on hand to defend 
me on the bgsis of my cfualification, witj^ an explanation that things were different in my country bdfiajji^e 
women are educated, too. If I have exj^rienced professional frustration— and I have — so has every male 
Volunteer l^ve ever spoken with: A chip on the shoulder is excess baggage i.v!|len you 'fe out. tliere ^oviri| 
your bpulder up the h|ll. * : ^ . \ ^ 



' defbre long, tnb mnor will Mt ofit that you hav^p a lover or two. This is not^ all malicious. Rather 
it is tolihein ithc jjlhp^^fea^^^ explanatioa fogi»your refusals to s!&ep with them, Mtdst often, they will say 
that^helover^r lovers are'. the Peac<^ ;« 

OhtsfdSef.of the ciasStoom, the wbnian teacher jpaj»detect ^hat look" or receive "loving" letters from^ 
.*studcn|f; .coneague§,^r supervi^rs^ ^ i> * * ' 

Ifl one resflpcti women Volunteers ^hqjjke In advantifge over our mate counterparts: we can really get 
■f^lto ^now^this wbmei|>of this couritrjk Because of the ctjgsm^between the sexes in this society, and because , 
j^jjvomln «reiih6topprqj^e(}^^s^^^ there is. aUtoiMticaliy a \<^arm Sisterhood among women, of which a new- . 
^ comer is quicWy^aJpart. Although thfi plBtessional life oT a woman Volunteer is likely to be spent largely ^ 
with mAi, and VnJpconversati<»ns^ 6n politics Pf^^ff^^^ ttable to be lield only with men, and although 
>^ouVe iinJIkely to fincj^jaWy-jiadies to .haV^ a dw!p^>yitth you, if you go in for. that sort of thing, the Women , 
will fpijivfe defections to male ct>mjJanionship' for siich "purposes, and involve you m their lives— lives in 
which mien play onl^ a peripheral rble^ V ^ - - . 

. - ^Usually there are" enough mtann the village who realize that a Western woman follows different rules 
tcy give^the yvbniian Volunteer a fair chance of IStomplishing what^he came to do. (On the other hand^j^ 
. ^ince the mQp are imcertain enough as to what our rules ere, social situations can be somewhat tense.) 
generally I think the men here who pay lip-servicdTio women's equity are still not entirely convinced. Xhey 
espduse the cause because^ it^ a modern idea, hence aUragtive, liko Western clothes. But to profess some- . 
thing is not necessarily to believe it, and when the sp-called mcfdern man goes home, he puts on national^' 
dress, and wouldnH think of treating his wife -as a friend and e 

This is nothing |p be bitter about. Social araudes take a long time to change^the transfdrmatio^ on 
this particular issue is far from compfete even in the "developed" countries. Rather than spending hei: time 
angry over hypocrisy in this society, the woman Volunteer should settle down to enjoy tBe society of wopien, 
which is so open to t^r, and ^etty much closed to 'men. It is a very special and defightfuUexperience. . 

• ii',' '.\ fi*. ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■''.. <> 

Sometmes when i am .tired or ovew I will get ang^y at the maJe's lo\* opinion of womanhood 
and let th^sif^rFQginccrget on,my>nerves; ■ 

■' "■ ^■ ■ s'^" ■ ■ --^ ' ■ . ■ ' ' ■ ' - 

IJere^ the estaHllshetJ code pf pfopeT befi^^ powerful determiner of female 

actions, and fbr^ some of you, as for some of us, two yedrs here will mean a constant b^le to retiain 
Vselves" thst you happen to like. Inevitably some of each t)f us gets lost, arid even replaced by" new. 
characterrstics sucji as more suljflued behavioi;, v^icH may .o^'may not be desirable. It is too difficult to 
know hoVy these changes wil] apjjjear when we get home, just as it is^iffic^U to.rem^mber just who w,e 
were whrii we arrived here. ' ; ». • " • . - :f - ^ .* 

Throughout your two ye:^rs, you will mo§{ likely feel, to varying degrees, this society's restrictions 
on you, ah American vC^omafi^ You will feel, jhese- restrictions on )fpur private life as well as within the 
realm of.your job: You* will W askedX^^^^ difficult. Theae 

changes may go against that which' ydu consider "you" liid.ylS^^ay not consider t necessary just^ 
•because , you're a woman. Furthermpre,^some people may le;ad you to believe that you we a fji^ure if 
' you are unable to change in the ways in which you are asked to. What >ye want to say is that thes§ diffi- 
; culties are tKe norm, not the exception and that perhaps it's simply toQ'*much to ask of some one td chaffge 
Ifer^Qr his way of thinking and behaving in order to conform to cultural patterns so differeM'irom her or 
his own. We can, and^ou will be ablo to, make superficial changes. But some^hanges you will be unable 
to make. And, there's no reason tQ feel depressed or feel like you've failed wff^^^^ find it Impossible to 
change because your feelings and your cdhscience- do n't' allow you to. ^ v 

\ : ; . . ■: r .■„ ■■■ ■■■ ■ . 

I ^ay thei^ is no -separate Volunteer role which csiji only be plained by a woman, I can envision .certain 
specific which woul^be best undertdken'by women: disseminating information bn birth con^ or 
^ nutriticjh -to womenftsfOr iriist^ce; *But the role of that individual is that pt health worker, andthat is not 
a se»-specific designation.., J contend that, professionally speaking, we are Volunt^eers "who are men or 
. >yomen,- rather thai>, men or wonieri" who. are '^^^ ^ .^b . , ■ 



During my training (and, I suspect, that of others) there was a complete Tack of 
cultural differences of the sexeSj^, < 



fscussion of .tile 



The roles' of men^ftnd women, in the cultures from which Volunteers come are different from the 
roles of men and women in Nepal. Pre-service training is the time when cultural practices and yalues can " 
be openly discussed, presumably with Nepali staff. Volunteers can be nriade aware of bqJJii^^JCal ciistoms"^ 
which may pcbvc problematic lo. us a&|. foreigners, and of our own alien customs which would.be unsuitable 
to host nationks. f -.^ " ' j ^ I , 



To/meV the most frightening part was to find myself falling into the thought patterns of ho$t ndtbnal 
women and men. Like 'a woman of this country, I would doubt^my own capabilities, exppcting a man to 
arrange things jpetter than I could myself and automatically acquiescing to another's plans, even if not quite 
convenient. Like a man of this countryrNi came to treat other women as sort of good naturied halfwits: good 
cooks but hot to be entrusted with **rear life". And in between, my western, raised woman's qonScience 
raged at the men. for treating their women sp ^njustly, and at the women not only for accepting it, but 
more for rpjectfng my attempts to show them new behavior. They found my clothes, my casual relation- 
ship^ with my husband,, my attempts to be friends with the male employees terrifying;, wh^ile I deeply re- 
sented being expepted to leave the room everytime a man appeared^ or to leave the conversation to the men 
present even if it concerned me.. In shorty I not only failed to come to know these women' as I had.hopedj 
bill' L came tp reject them and the^ subjugation they represented. At present, the only woman I see regularly 
and could'^^ay is. a friend rather than an acquaintance is the woman doctor who directs one of the projects. 
She sperit. many yea'rs in England and speaks better English than many westerners. : 

Because \ feel guilty, I have often talked about my feelings with other western women. Many have had 
similar .experiences. Those who have fared better speak the local language fluently, have had considerable 
contact: with village women and have lived here for some years. Everyone says the only communication 
'lias been on subjects the women know themselves----marriage, cooking, sewing, having babiSs— that they are 
without' curiosity about the lives of western women beyond jthese points. In light of the lives they l^ad and 
their sociarmilieu, this lack of experience and curiosity is totally understandable, but it makes for a very 
limited relationship, marked by boredom on the western si^e and complete lack, of , understanding on the 
'eastern. T 

.<»" ■■ ■ ■■ ■ » ■ ■ • ■. _ , ■ 

• ^ " ■ ■ • "' . ' ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ' . 

As one of- three volunteer women within the German Volunteer Service serving as agriculture officer, 
\ have not noticed any diffei*ence in quality between t he work expected or accomplished by a female or male 
' Jtinior teclihical assistants . . . only that the men have license to solidify personal contacts with friends 
arpgnd bottle of '*raksi". I can" accomplish the sArie thing by sharing a cup of tea with theirit 

Most women Vol ugteers in this country have had initial, experiences of Various degrees of ugliness*. 
Sometimes "these incidences have ser:ye.d as lessons and created an awareness and avoidance, of similar 
situatior^s. In other' cases where the woman (or husband) projects the experieiice and makes generaliza- 
tions about "the fost countries; morals,, the incident can be the beginning of a generally unhappy tour. 
Worst of all is if after an ugly incident, a Woman thinks to avo'd all further possible. incidents by coiifiiiing 
herself to her home. Without a feeling of mobility, the expe ienca for either the single woman or-the mar- 
ried woman can be a frustrating experience. Each woman must be able to judge tlic. particular living condi- 

tions, and mak6- the. necessary modifications. J ; 

i ■ ■■■ 'Ik 1 •■ ■ . 

■ . ■ . , ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ • . * ■ . 

Although, some sociaf traditions are based on true differences between men and women (vive la 
differen^I), others are based on the unfair subjugation of one of the sexes. Before we can distinguish 
whidi IS which, we must understand the traditions. Customs relating to topics such as husband and wife 
rehlHpnship.^ in traditional arranged marriages; "men's" work versus "womenV work; hierarchy within 
the' ficilseholcj; ..conflict between eastern and western , values in educated host national individuals and 
how this tonfljct jnay affect thcgVolunteer socially and professionally should, nevertheless, be discussed 
mih till VoluniQCTii. male ah^ 



Women as VciutUeers'; Volunteers as Women, 

PATTERNS OF VOLUNTEER ATTRITION 

" • . by Crwg Storti and Frank West 



S.As part of its effort to develop a profile of female 
Volunteers in Peace Corps, the Women in pevelop- 
meftt Committee asVed the Office of Special Services ; 
to compare patterns of male and female attrition from 
number of perspectives. The resulting study has 
been printed and distributed tp jrfl Washington and 
field staff. 

. The study was conducted with die hope that it 
would answer some of the more persistent, but as 
yet unresolved, questions about the relative perform- 
ance of men and women in Peace Corps. Likewise, 
it was hoped that it would put an end to the idle 
speculation that always flourishes when^good ques- 
tions such as those go unanswered for. tojo long^ It 
ms, in short, meant to^rovide a statistical backdrop. 
* for management decisions at all levels, most particu- 
larly a^the country level where, the impact of the 
findings has the greatest potentialVse; Handled with 
the^ care statistics 4escryc,''the infora^atioh contained 
i];||.^ihe stUqy c^an be effectively translated into wiser, 
ifiore productive programming. It is pot, clearly, our 
hope that yqu will find the information interesting 
and then file it away under "Attritipni" Rather, we 
would, hope that you would analyze the data and dis- 
cover the implioations in it for your country and your , 
progranuning^ 

We also encourage you to criticize the data. Thdugh 
we haye thoughtfully riddled the study with caveats, 
it cqiild probably absorb another well-placed round 
or two. The caveats, as you will see, mean to caution 
the reader against generalizing from "the hip, before 
assembling^ all the pertinent input. For example, to 
say Morocco has a high mald/lbw female early ter- 
mination rate may or may not be to debunk the myth . 
aliput wonien in the Arab world, Morocco may sim- , 
ply hf^ve had one all-male program that didn't work 
out and thus skewed the data. We don't know. 

But perhaps the ppint is that you do: you know; 
quite well^Jiich findings can be explained away and^ 
; which c^mnot and therefore; require action, . . » 

.The data was obtained from the termination rec- 
ords in the Officeof Special Services. Tfie population 
surveyed consisted of all individuals who entered on 
duty during, the period January 1, 1975 throughJtp- ^ 
proximately November 30, 1976. The early termir ' 
/ nation figures represent all Trainees and Volunteer^^ ^ 
from that population who had terminated as of 
November 30, 1976. This method of computing attri- 
tion is one of several Peace Corps uses to pojnt up 



different^factors; the attrition rates, as a consequence , 
will not necessarily be identical to those computed by 
other means. ' i 

It is important to note that these figures do pot 
reflect complete attrition for any of the programs in 
the population. While, all the 1975 programs, for ex- 
ample, are at least a year old and many piast the 
three-fourths' mark, the 1976 programs are stiU ip 
their first year. Therefore, while the . input d^ta is of 
course final, attrition is going to increase. There isi 
hpwevcr,^ no reasqn to expect that the ratio of male- 
to female attrition will change. 'Since our purpose 
was to compare current male and female attrition 
we consciously chose this particular population. 

The results of the study support^ several major 
conclusions, all of which suggest that It may be time ' 
to re-examine the conventional wisdom regarding the 
-performance of women Volunteers in Peace ^oips. 
One; final caveat, however, before proceeding : while 
the total sample size (input, 6,674; early termina- 
tion, 1,273) is suflacieiitly large >to permit regional 
and worldwide generalizations, the size for certain 
countries may be too smill to represent the true pic- 
ture with any real certataty. In such countries one 
atypical project would skew the data in such- a way 
as to misrepresent what^ the norm fpr that country. 

The four major concfiteons are as follows: 

• Worldwide and within each region there is not a 
significant difference in ^the^arly tennination rates 
of male and female trainees and Volunteers. Fe- 
niales, howeyer^^ appear . to terminate early ^at a 

, slightly lower ^^te. 

• The reas6ns for which trainees and Volunteers ^ 
terminate do nqt differ considerably from one sex 

to the other. ; ■ 

• There is no sizeable difference in the early termi- 
nation rates of males and . females frotn one job 
category ttp the nextj^ ^ ' • 

• Within NANE/<P and Latirf America region, there 
is al&igh correlation between :male and female rates 
in each country. That is, countries y/ith high fe- 
male attrition also have, on the average, high male 
attrition, and the same appUes for low attrition 
countries, in Africa region, : however, the same 
correlation does not exist; countries with high or 
low rates for one ^x do not necessarily have cotn^ - 



p*arable rates for the other sex. In Senegal,, for 
example, the male early lerminatiori rate is 28.6 
per cent, the female 8.8 per ctni:* The reasons for 
this difference would be worth investigating. 

There is certainly the strong suggestion 'here that 
we have nothing to fear from programming more 
women int^^eace Corps, And the third conclusioh 
above tells us further that we can program in all sec- 
tors With equal impunity. Of course, individual proj- 
ects in. individual countries will continXie to be hpld- 
•outs, but clearly the news is that women endure. Pro- 
grammers can take their hearts out of their throats. 

The Tables speak for themselves, but a few inter- 
esting facts might be noted: . 

• The. breakdown of Volunteer input by region is 
Africa: 62%^male 38% female 
. LA: 38% male 42% female 

?f^ANEAP: 64% male 36% female' 

VSelf" is the most common reason for terminating 
both sexes. Job is second. Environment/cul- 
tuiV is a relatively rare reason for terminating for 
eithSr^ex. 

. •.;,Pj'elimViary analysis suggests jhe long-held belief 
• that Mo?icm countries are particularly difficult for 
women may not be true. Another conclusion is 
also jj£>!^ible; Moslem cultures are difficuh tut 
. women are tougher. In either case a'lorgep sample 
would need to be taken to make a case. 

The Latin America region has the fewest coun- 



\. tries (one, Guatemala) with a fefnale early term!- 
iiati6n rate below ,10 per cent. Africa has six cbiui- 

- tries with a female early termination rate below 
10 pier cent. Gabon, Chad, Solomon Islands, 
Nepal, and Oman did not have statistically signifi- 

, cant female input (i.e.' 20 or more trainees). 

Perhaps the most useful, information in.ijtjbe study 
appears in the country charts. Those countries where 
the difference between male and female early termi- 
nation rates, is tygh stand to learn, a great deal from 
finding out why. What af e they doing right for the sex 
with the lower termination rate? Can it be applied to 
the othei^^sex to reduce attrition? What are they doing 
wrong that they can stop? Somewhere there's a lesson, 
to be learned and, hopefully, share. 

The input statistics, incidentally, should not be 
overlooked. Inasmuch as ,the study shows that Women 
are notr:a;ri^k, those countries riot showing statisti- 
cally significant female input (or those with sigpifi- ^ 
cant but;jli§Rrpporticmate female input) should exam- . 
ine whait it is about their programming that has re- 
sulted iiit .this;^^ In many cases, most likely, 
womer^ .;wlll /hiy^ by default rather 
than by designVWfia^^ study suggests, however, i? 
that suG^h!<oWcfdenta'l exclusion may be dear bought. 

The purpose of the study has been to inform, not 
to expose or criticize. It is hoped that it will not ortly;:. 
be . of interest to the field, but be genuinely useful. 
We find the conclusions' provocative and hope that 
ithey w^ send us all back to our drawing -boards. 
Some q!f us will find our blueprints in order, but 
others will. find the kitchen next to the garage. ■ 



COMPARATIVE ATTRITION REASON FOR EARLY TERMINATION (ET) 
Male Female 



Reason . 

Se'lf 

Joo^ssij 
Environs 
Family^ 
Medical 
Career 
Policy 
Other 
Training 
Staff 



nent/ Program 
ulturc 



# of 




ETs 


% ' 


181 


23.9 


163 . 


21.6 


82 


10.8 
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^ 9.7 
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9.3 


50 


6.6 


41 
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25 
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Family 
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Medical 
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Career 
Policy . 
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41 
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COMPARATIVE ATTRITION BY JOB CATEGORY 
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Male 






. Fem^e 
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Job Category 


Input 


ETs 


% 


In;put 


ETs * 




^griculture/Rural Dev. 


1,198 


260 . 


21.7 


300 


6i 


.20.3;:-'; 


Business/ Public Mgmt. 


181-* 


54 


29.8 


55 ■ 


14 


.^25.^: 


Education 


.1,477 


290 


19.6 


1,132 


211 ■ . 


* .18.6,: 


Heahh 


215 


32 


14.9 


. - 391 


: ^ 75. 


: 49.2 


Urban. Dev./ Public Works 


234 


34 


14.5 . 


56 


2. 


3.6 


Omnibus 


522 


96 ■ 


• 18.4 . 


386 ' • 


51 


13.2 


Individual Placements 


293, 




19.1 
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, 33 . 


14.6 

.;• . ■ \^ . 






. , :;.,54. 
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COMPARATIVE ATTRITION BY REGION 







. Male 






.{Region 


Input 


# of . , 
ETs 




Input 


AFRICA 

LATIN AMERICA 
NANEAP > 


\ 1»402 
1.193 . 
1.503 


261 
270 
291 


18.6 
22.6 
19.4 


877 
860 
840 


TOTALS 

' . '4 ■ . ■ 

■ •■ ■■ 4 


4.098 


822 

\ 


20.1 


2.577 



.Female 

# of 
ETs 

131 ' 
' 171 
143 

451 



14.9. 
20.6 

'17.5. 



COMPARATIVE ATTRITION BY COUNTRY 



Country 



>Uesdth<> 



Malib 



Jtaput 



AFRICA 

•'S 



Female 



ETs 



Country 



Botswana 
Benin 
Lesotho 
Mali 
Togo 
Senegal 
Kenya 
-Swaziland 
. CA E. 
't . ^ Sierra Leone 
: ::H, Zaire 
' Cameroon 

J^rJJpper Volta 
^- i 'Gambia 
24.4 ^v-iGhana 
28.6* J'^jpr-X Coast 
\.v;/V28.6V''S-.^Bfe=ia. . ■ 

:-:.32.i.:-' ^^;v^^^| 

18.6 

Ethiopia, Malawi, Mauritania, Mauritius. Rwanda ^gnd Seychelles were not included due to a lack of statistically sigr 
input. i.e. less than 20 Ts. . Gabon and Chad were .omitted from^f^^^ 



Camerbon 
Gaii>bia 

Tpgav 
Swfi^and 
Sierrti Leone 
Zaire 
Benin # 
Chad 

Ivory Coast 
Ghana 
Senegal 
Upper Volta 
Liberia 
CAE. 
Mali 

TOTALS 



■ ;:'w.26' 
■■ 83 , 
188 
: 51 

34 

• ,75^:; 
• ■ 73 

'mm 

63 

49: 

128 
41 
28 

1402 



. 1 
4 
21 
6 

• 4 
9 

10 

• H 

■ m:i 

''^22 

12 

9, 

261 



3.8 
4.8 
11.2 
11.8 
11.8 
12.0 
14.9 
. 16.4 



Input' 

44 

31 
63 
20 
24 
34 
107 
25 
30 
29 
98 
. 26 
46, 
20 
50 
• 55 , 
Zp 



# of 
ETs 



1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
3 

16 
4 
5 
5 

17 
5 
9 
4 

nO; 

■13 



877 



131 



COMPARATIVE ATTRITION BY COUNTRY 



,Gountry 

Honduras 

Guatemal£^ 

Eastern Caribbean ' 

ChUe • 

El Salvador 

Dominican Republic 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Ecuador 

Costa Rica 

Brazil 

Belize 

Jamaica 

TOTALS 



Male 



InpuP^ 



•#• of 



84 \ 


- - «9 




-25 


/07 


- 20 


^56 


U 


85 


17: 


92 


~ 19 


96 


21 


75 


18. 


59 


15 


116 


.31 


84 


23 


74 


. 22 


41 


>13 


80 


26 


1.193 


270 



LATIN AMERICA 



%. . Country 

10.7 Gtiatemala 

17.5 Dominican. Republic 

18.7' El Salvador 

.19.6 Brazil • 

20.0 Ecuador 

"20.7 Chile 

21.9 r Honduras 

24M Eastern Caribbean 
• 25.*, . • Nicaragua 

26.7/ Costa Rica 

27 4§ Colombia 

29.7 Belize 

31.7 Jamaica 

32.5 • Paraguay 

22.6 TOTALS 



Female 



Input 

41 
35 
48 

61 
67 
38 
91 

107 
79 
77 

112 
30 
49 

860 



ETs 




#9f 




■4. 


- 9.8 


4 


11.4 


* 7 ' 


14.6 . 


9 . 


^14.8. 


11 J 


>'^U6.4 


7 


M8.4 


17 


i 18.7 


21 


J; 19.6 


16 


j 20.3 


18 


23.4 . 


27 


24.1 


8 


26.7 


16 


32.7 


12 


48.0 y 


177 


.20.6 / 
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i Country 

Yemen 

Korea 

PhHippines 

Nepal 

Tdhga 

Fiji 

Thailand 
Bahrain • 
Western Samoa 
Solomon Islands' 
' alaysia 
Tunisia . 
Morocco 
Micronesia 
Afghanistan 

TOTALS 



Vlhput 



,27 • \ ;^:'l^r^Sj;:v;wiippit^^^^ 
to • '■.^•.\v;\go;4;-^sr;ii^Toni§ia;^.'i'^^^ . • 

. 51 ;■ v7^;^>■■25e6;Y;:A:■;>^^hanw^^^ 

. 12;^ p:^!-::::^f)i'r^^^^^^ : J 

29r;i;fAV:;.';^l&jt:V;-^^ / 



132 

232 

124 
55 
140, 
111 
20 
. 49 
30 
216 
■A- 76 
#117 
' 130 
26 

1,503 



Female 



Input 

23 
59 
151 
29 
89 
93 
33 

58 ; 

, 70 
■ 54 . 

27. . 

85 



840 



#o£ 
ETs 

0 
2 
13 
3 

12 
16 

■■■ ■6-' 

li 

18 
14 
8 

29 



% 

0 
1.4 
8.6 
10.3 
13.5 
17.2 
18.2 
19,0 . 
25.7, 
25.9 
29.6 
34.1 



^ India, Malta, Iran ami Oman were not ih^^^^ significant input, i.e. fewer 

Solomon Islands, Nepal aiid Bahrain were miht^ 'forVf^t.-^^^^^ the (rtnale category., 



143 

than 20 Ts. 



Ip 
The 



; . \. . Man^;pfeopic|cs^ traditiohd^ kiul'i)tt^^ 

^shoujd^yrgaili?^^ big^ami^^|:Bt^^ of lecturing andicair^^H^^ nbtt^^i^jrj^ 

liye^'the ^at least ;jn flie^ls^^ the probl^nri^ 

: ^^^Q^]?6^»-^l^f=^ is assbtiatiqfri;^^ according to i^eijf5|r2^ ^ 

V^^"^^?" ^re niuch m0re.]fel^^^ in traditionai;^^«|^e^^ 

,V skiing ;witi^ m^n apcl taking^;ifea&ibrts;^^ that they belong to^^^ 

Wde;S.ecoiioinic support jgivfs^ they have that they feJ^f^j^ti^^ 

V I Hffow ^s froii^i^a^ of Ahmedabad. A yc^^^^J^^ 

"^there decided tO Bs^iate ^S^^ women who sit on the |^eine^ 

' /^blcs:,; or , jurilc, or old cbihibsi/TOi^^^ some^o^ jihe^^ 

jiies ja th^ dtj^, usukily n^ lead a marginal life.. 

•f -^ V. Well, (eac^li: o the. social v/orker collected iri^a f^i^iii;.^^ 

ited in the' bahlC. Witji th to get proper- loan^S f rqiiii'^th^ 
' . .bank; instead huge interest raites^^fiO'or^^^^ 

c(?nt,,.-;;: :;;'Vv '.^ ' • , ' ) • 

it; On theif husbandsV attitude towaidsi thetov^^ 




.That's |:whati'^all^ quicker and more ef^ than a ji^c^iticiai^i^ 

ing: VWomen; ypu' i^^ husbands to dominate you." 



'0 
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PEACE CORPS ANDfWOMEN 
IN DEVELOPMENT 



- in August, 1976, for the first time in seven years, Peace Corps Country 
Directors met in Washington tQ discuss some of the major issues concerning 
Peace Corps. On the final morning of the Conference, Directors heard a 
presentation by three specialists in international development on the subject 
of Women in Development, The session was said by rhany to have been the 
most stimulating and thought-provoking of the five days. . 

The dialogue that follows was taken from the transcripts of that session 
(with applogies for segments which have been abridged or reconstructed from 
notes, where the. taping system was inadequate}. Whether you read With the 
point of view ihjju Peace Qorps has come a long way since last^ August, or 
frqm^he pQint^piy^ long way yet to go, P&T editors are 

sure you'll find it i^^ . / ^ *i 



Panel Moderator: Samir Zoghby, Peace Corps Country Director/Tunisia . 

panel Members: Nan Frederick, U.S. Agency for International DeVelopmeijt 
Turid Safa, World Bank 
Dorothy Reniy, Federal City College / 



:n«:^l^Vl^^ • past;- four .d?^ 

:f^Dbt^s^ffi^ Peace Corps, ari(i:i5i^i^fiy1I^^ 

^briefly to introduce the panel by relating tbeir-^ab^'^^ 
^■ject — ^Women in Pevelopmeht— to the things we'v^ - 
been considering. We can look at our problems from 
the Washington optic and see high attrition rates and 
low fill rates: with a little imagination and flexibility, 
perhaps we can increase the number of Peace Corps 
Volunteers — and the number who complete- their 
two years-^by placing females in some of the slots 
traditionally reserved for males. And we can look* 
at the problem, firom the optic of the ho'st^ppuntry: 
a lot of programs, m^^ failed ^ecau$j5 we have 
hot taken into cbii^lderaUra^ role of thp. Women. 

Whichever way We Ipok at it, I think it's time that 
we consider the facts, and think jibout increasing the 
number of female Volunteers, and developing pro- • 
grams that will enhance the role of the women in 
host countries. ^ 

Ttit first speaker will be Nan Frederick, who has 
worked for the past two years on a special AID 



aidviso.ry office for Women in* Development,, prof 
;>;grams; she is responsible . for fiop^^ AID pro- 

i' g^^^ Percy AmeniSment requiremeH^^^ 

- ■ The ,'Petc^ Amendment passed in Congress i!\ 
1973 mandates AID to .integrate 'third World womekv 
in their national econoniiibs throygh Our own programs:: . 
and projects, so as to increase tlijsir. role ani^^^^^^^ 
and contribute to the total development 
There are three components: the first deals with 
design and conduct of programs and projects; the 
second stage isi ensuring that women .achieve new 
status; the -tlii'i^ iSfage is measurin| the contfibiition 
women make ' to cthe^acceldtad of; dfeyel(5pmeht 

itself: ■ ■ ' . M '^-y'^''- ' ^- " 

We are especially concerned with how moderniza- 
tion* of tfie economy affcpts wpnien.-iiyiafortunately, . 
modernization processes have ffeqiierttly either re-' 
duced or eliminated women's roles without providing 
alternatives or opportunities, y/e do not know to 
what extent. ' ^ * 
/"We know that approximately 85 percent of the 
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: V':- ' ■;; '^ 

populat^ns in developing countries live in tKe rural v vwfere recognized ^t.tli^:^^^ 

iareas, that women work alongside men in rural areas ' Gpnference;, 6;yjgw^^^ countries and the devel- 

and th^t often it is the women who do the agricul- oping countries had a lot in common when, they 

tural Vork. However, oiir modern agriculturalists came to discussion of women's roles arid status. . 

tend to think that women are not involved in agri- ,\ I will stop here with the reminder that the Percy 

.culture or shouldn't be involved , in production. I Amendment, like its newer counterparts among 

think everybody in this room knows to the contrary. specialized agencies of the U.N., US private volun- 

That in fact i$ what the NVorld Food Congress noted; - iary groups, other donors, etc, affords a new dimieh^ 

' -' women produce at least .50% of the food consumed sion for. applying assistance oyerse^i^iJTh 

in developitig countries. Approximately forty . per behind the Congressional actionV^y^^'fta^^ 

cenu as best we can j?stiniate, of rural families are negative view of how aid progra^«L^Hiay^^ 

headed by women, which means a good percentage women. But the result is positive and affords a unique 

of the farming in developing countries may be actu- opportunity to review,' revise, and use neyv strategy 

ally managed by women. Yet worsen get little or no :^to reach and help the rural and urban poor, 

outside help; no education, training, credit, equip-,;* . , ; - 
ment, or technical assistajnce to improve their prif:-:.*" 

ductlvity. Women are,als6%e processers, the storefs^' P"^ sVcond speaker, tu rid Sato, is a loan officer 

^ ' and. marketers of food: And women are in charge for the East Affjc^ Region. at the World Bank. She"^. 

<^ ; . / is currently formiiMtirig guidejine^^^^^^ 

It makes sense then to see .t^^^t^^^^ of ^yome^ i^n Bank pro^ 

excluded from. agriculture traini^jg'^schools and from ' ' : .j^-jW^^/-' v; . '^'^^i:" v .* 

agricultural iijss^ to do so means T"'^^i^V*v; v^;,^-- ^^^^^ 

reduced ttt^c^.and nutritional status of the family, . I ^jjirijt^l telling you of niy first ' 

And there arS many wh~o~would say that this has encounteW^^^^ was. hired some 

already* happened— that exclusion of women from five orsix^yealsf^^^ interest in 

such assistance has actually been instrumental in • wpi^^Jng jn the E^^^^^^ no — 

creating the food and nutrition crises. Also that "be^l^iy£§e>^^^^ woman 

. lack of alternatives and opportunities increased the ^ wc^^^tinig the^e.'VJ into, 

already difficu^lf problem of over^pdpulation, as. ■ But the Ba^k has' changedia great deal since then, 

women see chjJtjdren as their oitily form of sed^rity.' . . . Not only are they lipw hirin|;^pfe^ they 

V A lot of this is not necessarily the donof^;: fkult. also have begun lookiiijg intjSijSi{^^^^^^^^ 
' The tracjiljions of the society itself or theviypm^n's the developing world .a^id;,i;el^^|S^ 

. own statils^-in society rtiay be major constf^in^ito may not be able to meet,'th^^^|^£ij^^^^^^ 

her receiinhg credit, education, and technical \^$^st- have notybeen. taken , into ji^^^ has 

aAce. * ^ changed;fro^fflnancirig dami^^^^ 

. But 'what can wedo afc>put it? How do We'i^iYoly^^^ f^'atinS^^si^A^^ rur^ ancT utban^^^ to' 

L wompn under these grcurtistarices? L would suggest / '"^P^'^^X ^^^^^^ the poorejs0O.^J^6f the people, 

}k that first, the situatio^^* to who does wha^^433^^■ ^^jn^^;^^^ motfe'ih^. 50% of these . 

^-s;?; • your ;Ovv;iu programs projects to see tb! v ..- In the past w^^^^ rnake^M^orrien the. benefi- ; 

it that ^^men- a^^^^ and in fact we may 

find mea^i.^ p^t aftclu^^^^ women. TT)is/ir^^^^ of/improvement. Now 

imaginati<J>^in.'some cases, but for the most part it , T**think we can go batk a little bit to find.explana- 

means desighing'the project so that women can and tiohs for. this. For example, before colonization, 

will participate^To learn what women rie^^^^^^ women had a. fairly independent role in society. , 
they will respond to incentives, one must; talk with' ; Women were the providers; they were responsible for 

women. In most insiances, that means that i|[e Peace feeding the .family. They cultivated their own land 

Corps, like, AID, Itlie United Nations, and th^ and land was owned communally, 

donor programs, 'need more women staff. We all Then colonization came in,_and With it the Western 

\- have a bad record on numbers of womien profes- concept of individual ownership. Now when land ' 

,i sionals employed— usually worse overseas tTian at registration started Jn theseVcountries, the colonists 

headquarters. But the need is there, partially because automatically a ssumed l hat the men should have title 

V. women can attract other women to speak out, but to^the land. And what happened was that the women, 

also because women know what kinds of problems who had had equal status befoi-^^Were iiow put into 

V exist for women in changing societies. The com- a subordinat;e status. 'This -has had a fundamental : 
. monalities of problems among women ln a^ cultures effect on the role of women 1ir these societies today. 
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For.with title to the land^ could get credit, ' 

and they could then take part of the land that was 
. previously u$ed for food crops and they could start 
^ producing cash crops; the womieii wpiild have to take 
orders from the men» (When it comes to our projects 
^d' programs within the World. Bknk, we give funds 
to credit institutions which then lend to the farmers 
in cash crop production . . . alid of course this has 
. beeii beneficial to the <fccononiy as a^ whole— but it 
: has not benefitted the women in particular. ) And 
.. since' the men had title to ^ were the 

>pnes who had the contact with the colonists, "who 
then invited them to the farming trainin^xenters for .. 
: demonstrations, training prpgT'^ms,<»apd so forth. So 
;. the men were Introduced to "mpdCi'hization'' while;/ 

the women stayed behindhand the situation was 
. emphasized because of educatioh. (In; primary . 
schools even today, you find that two thirds of the 
students are boys.) 

In fact/ modeityzatipir requires a great deal of ' 
i additional work, and ^t^^^^^ often has fallen oh 
. / the wonien. If you iayrease your output,: that;:&iipans 
yolii have more to Carry to the market. It means that. 
1^^^^ water must be brought from two, three, or 
• • even more kHometers away to feed additionar anir ^ 
V : mals or to.(it|igpte new crops. Headloading is^^ t!^:^;. ;; 
'. primary fopSjfi'ot^^ for these people, ajijd;: " 

:'^omen are'-lhe^bnes carry most things. ThjiS^^^^^^^^ 
: women may in fact Qpine? to resent modernizaf^ ; • 
;: -Vv^^4 .'development • • • esj^cially in cases where raCttv;: 
access to '.whatever cash ensues fr?&m ^ 
: '^^J^f^fly e^ and they^iJsf^. it for reinvestmerft, ' or 
j- .f6r good times rather ttlaiV^^ the welfare cif .the 
'_; y^^lamiily. ' .■• . • ^'■'"y'''■'' 

Within the World Bank we have been' reviewing 
; : the kinds of projects we cpqld\$iippoi:t in order to 
• assist women. Population projects come to mind, 
" .because obyiously , if ypxi. : want to reduce growth 
rates, you have to ^et at fertiljty rates which women 
control. ;( in this areaj we've al^o began to recognize 
that we may have to concehirate^'j^ little mo^e on 
men as well.) Another area- is hbalth: the World 
Fank doesn't finance health f)rojects se, but we 
how fiave a number of health education projects iii 
which we finance tfainih^ schc^ls for midwives and 
other kinds of paramedical, nursing. We also hiaye 
. financed health centersjn ruraj areas, and we iiiclude* 
a family :planning comppnent to make sure that the 
women are, getting proper pre-natal and post-natal 
care.. • ■ . , ' / 

<-'Water is in such trfii'mendous shortage in niahy, ' 
: I mai^y parts of the world, and because tHe water col-^ 
lection is, in virtually every society, woman's re- 
sp^sibility, you can make a real dent in improving 
the lot of women by establishing a community water " 
jgpint; With water easily available, you can also. en- 



courage the women to grow ye^ibi^ables, and that, 
willbaye an impact on the diets of families.^ 

Finally,. transport is another major area: by Help-r 
ing wpmeri to get bicycles, oxcarts, cars, or any other 
kinds of transport at a level they can affprd below 
the pickup truck and Iractors, we can have a major 
. positive impact on their lives. 

Samir Zoghby: ^ 

Our final speakeV is po^othy^ Remy. Dr, Ri^ 
is a professor of urban studies aj Federal . City aol-r 
lege.' Her field experience has ; been in Nigeria \nd 
dh'Kenya. _ 

Dorothy Remy: 

The main point I will makers similar to. wh^t < 
Nan artd Turid have said: that the process of eco- v 
nomic development that is taking, place npvy in |)oor 
countries has led, rather systematically, to a de- 
teripration of the position of women relative, to that 
of men. Tlys is a working hyppthesis that, all three 
of us h^ye. 

>' In non-industrial societies women have been able 
.jto integrate their socially productive activities as 
f armers or traders with their Vole >a^.Veproducers,,|i$ 
■^smothers and child rearers. AndiAvfeile it*s true that ^ 
\they are often subordinate to many 
;;contexts, many women- ^S<i5'^|^ areas of 

iV' autonomous ecpnopiic anjifr^^^ West 
Africa, for exanjple^ wicjmepvh^^^^ 
trolled thei|:^ own economic acUyW^ -Ajid whefr they ^ 
have orgailized. into marj^'etjng associ they" 
have had effective national political roles as well as 
important roles at the regional or Village level. 

But the imposition of an externally-conti^lled eco- 
nomij^^^and political systfem has undermined this 
compijeitientality of roles. Large scale manufacturing 
and cash crop agriculture tend not to afford ^wpmen 
workers the . flexibility to integrate thei^ family ^re- 
sponsibilities with their jobs. . i 

Similarly, effective political decision making-at a 
natiohal level has been primarily in the cO^jtrol of 
the men who are in the cash, crop agricultu^^ or^in 
the dominant manufacturing section of the. economy, 
wi'th.nhe result that Women lost their autonomous 
economic position. The systematic reduction of the 
kinds of activities that women can engage in, their 
. exclusion from various fields pf the economy, has 
made women vulnerable to specific exploitation, as 
women and as vyorkers. Wonien are in many poor 
countries confined to poorly paid and marginal jobs 
within the wagfe-employed sectors of the economy; 
alternatively, they are forced to obtain whatever in- 
come they can through very marginal and oftentimes 
illegal activities. (Beer breweririg or ptostitution are 
primary examples of this.i) 
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. What I want to do is not s0 much to lay out the 
case, but to make some suggestions as to haw you,* 
as Country Directors, can look, at the situatipn ia. 
your own countries with an understanding of \yhat'^ 
happening fo women. I suggest a Series of questions 
for you to keep in mind as an approach for e?^m- 
ining the issues. The first tp ask is; what econoijiic 

•;^attivities arc increasing in importance in jthe eountfy ^ 

" that you are involved in? • ? » 

'•• In most Situations it will be the export-dfierited, 
agriculture-extracted industries, pfocessing raw, ma- 
terials to export, some kinds of industrial manufac- 
turing for in-country consumption and bureaucratic- 
and/or service occupations— I think these arfc the 
major ones. Then ask, what econoriiic activities are 
declining in relative importance? In most c6untri'es 
these are subsistence agricultuF^, haMicraft ' manu-- > 
facturing and small scak trade.^ (^Obviously the spe- 
cific economic acUvities whicto: fit into th^^^^ cate-' 
gqries will b6 unique to tlie s^uatiotf in yO^ur par- 
ticular cquntry.) ' . " ' / 
Then;, the question tto ask is, which ^segirients of 
thc-^6pulation are most active in each of th^se rising 
and declirutig sectors of the economy^? And tht expe^. 
rience in parts of tJ[je ;\VGrld has been that the; rising ^ 
sector seems to be dominated by the meW,* also by v 
the ethnic ^dups that wfere fai^brecjt, by th# colonial > 
government at the ^tipie b^ colonization; the region 
that has the most acbessible.^ or efasily extractable 
natural resource;^ s^ems to be domihant oyer regions . 
whose resources are less readily ex^lpitable; and the'^v' 
citibs dominate the countryside. (J^ut agairiv you can? 
Iddkjat these issues ini^rms Of your specific country. ) 

So my suggestion' i^^ to fee .lalkittg . f or \yays in-^ 
which women can be mor'^ fully incorporated into 
the rising, sectors^ o4 the -economy inst^iad of being 

; left in the declinihg sectors of thfc economy as they 
are. att the moment. It would ije possible then to 
examine projects'J^n terms: of reversing some of these 
trends toward concentration of^^dominance and, in 
the process, making fuller iapd njibre equitable usd'of^ 
the resources available within countries— ^bpth • 

• human resources arid physical, 'f 

One. other bspe6t that's important to understand 
is that prior to the kind of/capitalist development that 
js taking place now, ther6. was often social sub- 
pndination df women but^ nonetheless, there were im- 



jl5*^'^^ir. can't 
r^^^orkihg . in a fad- 
iriiay Require 
cJrganizQdH 



portant mechanisms for theirs le^bfi^ 
So another suggestion is to fhinlc- ofjJ%4'y^^ 
economic self-sufficiency |or;^^lividual wQite and 
for women as a coUectivit^'^fi be peintroduced and 
redeveloped. Insist, forcefully^ that any project to 
improve the position of womgii have a majjbr com- 
ponent of training host country wofneri 'to t^ke over 
the' project themselves'. If there Is an adult literacy , 
program, for example, buiU^to that "program should 
be the training of women to Uake over the p^roject a 
after' the Peace Corps Vphmteer h^s I >si/spect 
that this is customary 'p^«3Ste for l^jjpe^CorpS's^ 
anyway ,. . ^ and if it isn't^^m^^^ *' ; 

Try to devise distinct co^^^^^ays of facil^ 
the possibility of wompii< jnt^p^ firoduclive 
antf- their reprodu9tiv|^' 'iej^ 
'nurse their ch|(dr.an?fw™ 
tory' as presehtjy,,.ti)nStitu^^^^ 
changing the way ihe factory 
that you don't have control qver. ,fact6ries| 'but. that's . 
the kind of thinking that is needed, , ■ * - ' 
^♦i^nd, finally I want to tmphaMze^l^t. oiir objec- ' 
tive*^is to integrate; w^meri into the activities* >^Wie 
there is expanding economic opportunity ;a[h$fe^d(kat^ 
/Vafue, Too often projects for women havi^ooitcen-: / 
trated pjn activities in the declining sector I'jernbtoid- 
ering placemats for sale to tourists. <Pro|6cts which 
ease the domestic laboc of. women ; are an infj>rove- 
ment oy!er these: for example, providing water pumps 
and faucets for village women unquestionably 
lightens their burden. However, such^ projects fail 
to alter the basic pattern of wprk among agricultural 
women— they jiist make some aspects of it take less 
time. Instead, I sii^est that new prqjects designed 
'with women in mind move toward a restructUring^of 
the work of women, making it more integrated intSj 
the dominant *ctpr of the economy. In the water 
pump example, I Would suggest that instead of mere-,/ 
ly teaching women to operate the. new water pumps, 
women can be taught how to design and manufac- 
ture them., Small scale manufacturinjg enterprises, 
explicitly orientpji to producing the machines, that 
facilitate women's work, are a fir$t step in enabling'; 
women to. regain control over their productive activi- 
ties. If women fhave coritrol. over these activities, I 
suspect that they themsdv|s wilPdevise the best ways 
to integrate their resppn$iBiiitie$ as reproducers. , 



Saihir Zoghby: ■ . - ".*' -o ' ■■ « . 

I would likti now lo open the floor for discussion. ' 

Bill RoAert^on^ Country Difector/^KieJi^^ f ' ]\ Vl' 

It seems to nie that we've got to work front two points of view in Peace Corps: When I weat to Kenya, I 
found that .my staff was very competeat — but all male. Now, we have female Peace Corps Volunteers who 
need to come in contact not only with a professional in education or . agriculture or whatever the case might 
be, but with a woman, concerning some of the special problems they face. My wife plays this very vital role; 
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shc is able to sit dpwii and counsel the 'women— and not pnly women out men, too, in relationship tb female 
: '.'^ types of issues. travels vyith ipe everywhere I go and'does'this kitid of counseling. (Of course, I have to' 
.^S 'pay her wayi:) ^.dAyhat 1 aiil^^^^ is that we /leed to hire female staff. 
> . And.we-db'need tOi^^^ ' ; ^ 

, : .. Now 1 think ypu are alsp absolutely right when you say. that host country women ought to be doing 
V^things, mvVarious km^ But if we gp.in and start." pushing women's rights, P^eace Corps is going 

■\ , to bc Keked^out of some countries; T hope we understand that. It is the right of^ every woman to live a fruit^ 
: . ful Ufe arid to b6 able to come into a position that is cbmmensurate with her ability, and we've got.tp'pperi 
; theaVeiiues to develop spriie of the fields that women could possess. But I think U's incumbent uponVJfierace 
, . : ,jp6rp^ jfe an Agency to say tahost countries, "this fs what we a/e going tbrdo ay as Pipdce Carps is con- 
r c^rned^^ : . / / " ' 

\ ' i.jvould recommentoo this group that. perhaps what we need is.sbme type.»of task.force^r conimittee^ to 
■> : Study the., need? of. Pe^^^^ how. we. canjbest, bring, about the types of changes 

. for wpm^n:ih tiiie'';CJ6^ '^"'■'':^'^:^! '-l ' '■' ' 

. The idea of a task, force is good. Essentially this is what we did in AID to investigate the problem and 
' . make fecoriimendations on organizing an approach to impleriientation of the P^rcy Amendment. We Ipoked 
.; . ■ at as much niaterial as'was available from the United Nations, from our own sources, etc. What conclusions 
; wc canie to have been the Basis of our NVomen in Development efforts over the last year or so. Of course, we 
find the situation changing very i'apidly, largely as a result of Interhatibnal Women's Year and the U.N. Con- 
■■ference. ' ■> . '\ ■■■ 

•■ •■ . ••• "^ ■ •. : . • ■ . : ■ \ • ■ ' ■■ o- . 

Roger Nicholson, Staff . Training/ Washington: 

I have^a two part question. First, what information is availal?le, and what kind of research^should we be 
doing? And second, what Js tli^^«attitude of Third World women to\yard Women's Liberation activities in the 

United States?" : » ,. 

• • ■•■ • ■ • ' « ' 

Nan Frederick: . . ' . J* : ^" ' S '. . -r ■# ' ^ ■ /■ 

In my view, your diita collection should do three, things: contribute to national planning— which means 
collecting largely'ecohorii^ic and social data which is useful tp problem-solving; involve local institutipns and 
researchefs; and establish a'^feed-back and evaluation system for updating data' and revising 'development 
projects. Another method,, from a headquarters viewpoint, is circuit-riding t6 obtain a sense of field probletns 
. and sensidvities and increase awareness orboth Peace Co^^ 

Most countries established national comnlissions or women's bureaus for the International Women's 
Year, and most of those are still in operation: They are usually the most "instant" sources of s^tatistics on 
women.andjhe most up tp date, arid they can tell you about miciro as well as macro studies that may have 
■ been done within, tjbe country. . / ■ 

. As for your scpond question, I think ypu. will find' that the attitudes pf >omen in developing countries 
can be fairly easily ascertained, and they are chatiging very rapidly-— Jargelyv as a riesult of International 
XVdmen's Year and the Mexicp Conference— among men as well as ^ong women. The results are very 
, evident in the developing countries, where dramatic changies in legislation are being made, particularly con^ 
cerniitjg marital. laws^ divorce laws, inheritance rights, etc. Women's rights are being tackled locally by forces 
within the countries. ^ 

l^ PartorCv Couptfy Director/ Korea: 

. How do you go about establishing criteria for projects relatm/tp'the role of women? We want projects 
to be acceptable to the governments ;. dp you. suggest some kijid^ 
Nan Frederick: /■ ■. 

AID has a mechanism called an impact statement, V\aiich as required on all projects through the AID. 
programming process. The statement for a given project is supposed to assess.the situation of women, explain 
. how the project wil? benefit them (or not) and. give details on hbw women, by numbers, >yill participate "in 
the project— as agents, beneficiaries, trainees, planners, whatever. Most of these statements,' as th^y come in, 
are inadequate. Sdme come m stating that women are not involved in a piarticular sector . . . this puts pur 
office in fhe position of iresearching the'sitiiatiori in the given country and suggesting what should be reviewed 
or recorisidered.. The inadequacy of the stateiyierits in my view is not necessarily deliberate. I think awareness 
is the cr.ux of the problem: planners have not lpoked at the target groups-^the people, and how they are 
affected, men, Vomeri, and children. . V ' 

The documentation called f pr begins wiUi a simple breakdown by s^, age, and a form of occupational. 
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coding ypiir analysis of programs and I giiarantee thatVyou will belsprprised^^ ' 

• ^ih the^fiitd^^^ will tend to omit wpnifen, particularly :in the agriculture 
sector V bu)^ it 'V^w^ infprmatiort will show a wlfole new dimension to tW problem.. 

Andrew Berky, Country Director/^ ' ; - ■ ■■ \ - y'r.^y^ /' ■ -r-/ 

* ; W^^ dlflfefence in percentage between mak females >^ho applj tq be vPeaice ^Corp' yolun-; 

:;Uiidi» *f u|l^r,' M .; ' *■ ; ' 

%> '.^Tlie lasr statistic w^^ male ahd;about^l8,Q00 fefn^e. But it is difficult 1» ineas-^ . 

Srer because y/ith PreSl^^ person cannot become an applicajft. unless thejje.is. a job^ available, \ 

Leo"Pastpjre:; ' . ;,• . •, ' 

We were: sent a .World Bank booklet ( Integrating Wonien jinto Development ) that proved very helpful. 
I think we ian use as, much; of that kindfiof practical background, infornriaripnjis p ^ - / ■ 

Douglas Pkkelt, Cpuntry Director/ ' • ^ ^ • ' . . ; , ^ V : 

' .. V I have the feeling thatjwhen we prpgrain, \Vhen we go- to the Wst country goveniments,. w^ tpri to.^k . 
them; wha.t we think they want to hear. And that the hps^ countries are trying^ to resi)ond to vyhat^ they ihixik .j - 

>ve wa<ittQhe3r"'-;'^'<' ■ ■ ■■. / ■.: ■ . '^v ^'-^ 

i • A cjoWmdjit about tTie booklet: whdn >ve prepared it, ;we^ collected a lot ^f information and it was Very 
dipicull- ta dieeiW^^^ into it- It \^as . partly a public relations exercise because pf Iriternatiorial 

vSli'^on^eri^ ^year, sjo^^ it rather , short. Froni the kinds" pf questions iand comments I'm hear- 

ing^i know that^^tHould^^ • .> - 

\^^- ; V ^ programming, basically, we have to become aware of the issues. A fairly short anajy- - 

^^is bf. thb^ you can have a positive impact or a negative im- ; 

: pact; 2ihd r got to. Stan thinking abou^ahat b we, program. Of course we can't really kno\y 

" definitively w^^ ; . 

^^^^^^^ World,; bV apy' meains. While,; I would' like to see, eveiitually, 

: Wpriie^^ in the production pf equipment in;t|be . technical fields where. the money is . . . that is a long 

way"henc^. Right jibw^we are tfcyin^ at lea and perhaps 

<"\vc cafi improve -{lisii: lot. 1 thiiik probably ypii in- ]E%ce Corps lia farthJf in thai direction than we ^^^^ 

Bu^^ . V / ^ 

^^•^^ , out of some fifty, we don't seem to be much !^f a 

^mpcleJr-Whiit^ ' ^ — 

■■■ Tt|riiSato^.%:^'r:.;\^^^^^^^^^^^ ' ■ \. \ ■, '^.J ^ ■ ' . 

^ About f^^^ ^ve years ago we started working on the whole concept increasing the number ot te- 
v^inale stalt jni^c^^^ dealing.^ith programs and projects. The •^ 

^ Bank had;^ bpnWlia^ and make recommendatrDns,:;,( You know hpw much better U 

V sourida ;when It is comes from butside,) Then we had awareness sessions withi^ the Bank to try to bring the 

• maifagers up to date and i^^^ recQptive to^^rds hiring wpmen. We have:f^ about eight or nine . 
per ceiit female st^tt^ About tliree weeks ago we wet^ giVen a directi^^:that ;pac^ for 
slots that could fee filKd by; women-rr^a^y open pp^itipns. ; \ry'::^^y^yy': - ' 7^ ;:f^ ^; . ^ .-n : ^ ^ 

If we wait until we' have women in exejTip^^ 

velopment, it will take ages: And of coarse^ yM'rP^ ai:e;rnpre:ibnsitlve. :• 
problems of women; women don't necessarily l^bk^'sifewd^^^ 

*women on your Peace Corps field staff is very imp6|pit, because; y have ^omen; Volunteer . ' i 

:Nan"IJrederickt ■■■ . \ ^ " ' ■ ' ■■^>"-"- ' - A^ ' j^--'^'^^ 

, In AID we have. tried to take the position. that, itf^e can demonstrate that there ^fcw^e^^^^ 
> to work in the foreign service, wOmcD with qualificatrortS whiGhia^ 
jority of the males, then vye Will have made our'point witli^liifei^.^^q^ 

iX is really quite surprising to. see the kinds of talentVom^nv* United States dp have/ AID iS ^'"P'^^^J.. 
of "technicians" and in somexases rather rare specialitiCsxT]^^^^ here is the. "buddy''. sy$td^^ 



"old boy" system of hiring— which do not ^^^a^ reflect the changes in redent years in thtf interests of women* 

:-iftth0^u.Sir.«r . y-,.;. '.■.yr-^'^y:: v ; ,." • -^- -"v •>.'; ^ ■ 

. ; JBui as Tiirid pointed put, it is.ridt .alVvays fry^liat.^^a^^ a.sensitivity of eX- 

. pertise in .plarining on behalf of wpineh's in^crests^ust lj^ you were a child onice does not mean that 
yott are an expertin child dfvelopmeriC v^ .y ^ V» v ?^/ ' \/ / " . ' 

V, ^ B^sicallyy yp« are Responsible: for tb^. pi^ \ \^ \ * 

VJudy Rejjny/.Placpnient/WashingtQn:* |^>vV . ^ . * / o 

I wonder ^ wcf haven't left untapped^ resource— *-the staff wiv^s. ]&o we/provide!^ljr^in^^ 

' for wfves before they go overseas? ' , y ^f^,- ^ 

,v. v-:-. ■^■r.; .\ : , .■; ■ v ^ ■■• ;■' :.• • . .-AVv.; ::. 

■/•Countiy iMii^ttpr:.;. .',.>'^"; .V'. / ^ V:' 

:! . My wife went through the rejgular staff training ptograni, instead of "j^ week of training for wives)/ 

; a : . afad she was aot<^ade 1^ ' • / v ♦ 

'v Country ^nirectorr^'' . .'■ '> • . ■ '•■ -y ^"r,.^ 

,My wife joined the itraniing projgr^ for Volunteers when wc gOt to Ghana;. 4Rie wanted to be able to/ ^ 
respond td Volunteers needs- arid to spegik the. language. (Of course, we«'werfe reguired, to pay for. the train-* 

\ Country Direct6r: ■ / Z^"' * ' 

Frankly, my. Wife Was upset by Ijiat fact that never in the proces&ot choo*5ingjmb for the j^^was- sHe 
considered by Peace' Corps, She was never coritacted, neyer interviewed; Rpic» C6rps -seemed tS have no fn- 
: texest in her at all, .arid yet she. is exjjsected to do her. share as part* of the "cduntry team." ' ; ; ; \ , ^ 

. .j? ■ ' ■, '.i' ' . * '■ ' ■ . ■ 

Shan^ McCarthy; Counfi-y Dire^o^/Ghanai . i:^ * J: . .1...^ ■ ' 

. * I'd like to get back jto the quesU6n of prbgrgbmnTig. Whih; it is a good(idea.i(?,have:ta c.ommi:tte^ 
ing at what to' do, it js too.ej^y to kill an idea^^^^ dpfhmutce, as. we all^i^v/. Cart you on^the^nel^g^^^ 
goncretei suggestion^ that would be approprigite*o Pe^te Corps beforfe. we go back t,o tKe field?.- , - ! 

• Patrick Purtioihty, Country Director/Mauritania: . * . V. :y 

; rd like to second that:. you talked of getting put of the "placenrient racket" int^ bicy^^ 
(jtCi-^-Jiist how do we go about it?7^ » J " - ; ' ■ ' 

■ And rd like to suggest that, before we* close the session tp^ay we might fojim a working committee of 
Country Directoris who could consider What.jpeace.eorB^^^ be doftig.. . ■ . 

Dorothy .Remy: ■ './'^ ■..'■•^ ■;;..;* . ■ ' ^' * ' -^'- [^^ ■ ' '■ .• 

*^ ■ • . It should clearly be an objective df the Peace Cbrps to have-more womeri iri more- impwfant staff . posi- 
tions to create an effective institutionalized way in which, the issue of women m deyelopiriei^^ can dealt- 
with oyer the long run.. V • \ ' ' ' ' ■ * ■ ^ , 

go back to you7 countries, >!0«- are th^ ones 
' • charge an4 fiave the n&sponsible positions : it is up to you to maHe the decisions and up to you to do the wprk 

^ 4^with the support of, people here in Wellington to help you. The nlonkey's on y^wr back: ■ ; ; : • * 
.. ; I am delighted that you' asked the ^q^^^^^ how'tp.cljangG.frpnj making W to water piimpsind 

bicycles. That is .the central (£iue$tion/:»Byt I think tjjat it would be presumptii^ of ihe— who has never been; 
t9-yo^r country-^to give an answer Tfe that question. I havep't a clue how to*ao^it, becjause I'm not familiar 
: with^byr particular siuiatipn;^^^^ S: ; / V ^' '"^^^ ^' ^ ' '^^ 

But it is quite clear that all df yoii have a;riGii arid varied experience livthg jri tbe 'eountrae:s-y^^^^ areiin- 



ydlVed withvi^ if .yo^ have this; queistipn iri your mind, and you apply your own intelligence tait, you \yill 
: Tj^i^jfrie^upwith a sp^ Anjd it will be different 'fpri^ach pne Pf'yoil; the partituli^r 




..J^>dO; waJs ask Woriiett abont the-vconditipris of theii* lives in a r^asonz^bly Ppeh kind of w^y aiid vast aitnojints 
lii'of mfprrii^itipn (Camie fPrthabouJ the -ways in which they.had been oppressed; about /ways in .which^thgir 
.: .mothers Had i had a diftpr^rit^ W about their.aspi^ktions for.their daughters and ^ their, feairs. 



that the man wo3!d spend more money educating t^^^ not enough to educate the daughteYt about 

, tl^e profound aittijety^ t tlfdbi in the city because they had no kind of ^economic resources. 

aWable tovthemv thel^Were depcQcfent on a man, and the man was seeing another woman; and about not r^. 
-iihaying any'ecoBomic skills that they could draw on in case^the marriagCc^nded in divorce. ATl this^ype^ 

/of information was forthcoming on the basis of my jusl'bping there, liejteiiing, not imposing my ideas .on 
■.••people.-..;.- ^. 

Wha't l am suggesUng is thaf one way to Mi put how to make the trah^tiOfi from placema.ts to bi- 
cycle pumps for yoii to gb and listen to the women in your country; to- hear what they iiave^ io?^ 
v< Not so much the women who live in cWes who have been toruniversiiyies, who are heads of Women's bu- ; 
reaus— because they often don't knotw, they haven't iiVed in ihe villages'^ . . . But sit in^he village and listen. 



-5it in the urban lAatket and listen. The womec^wi^ tell you, i^you look at. all^^^^W^ fromithat 
^ infofmatipn, the question about how to ipake the transition will be answered.* And you caff do it in your: 
own creative way, in response, to y^oij^ own situation.' ^^ ^^ . ' / ; + 



. . By ^way of an official closing I would like to express^my hope, that \yhen 
Peace Coi$s in the futiiVe, they >jill say that wp were |n*the forefront on 



/ Samir ZoghM: 

X see that our time is up. 
they write the Jiistory of the Peacfe 

'this issue, dealin^%quitab]y with total cpmniunitiesrpmen and women— both arid^t)veriteas in pur^develop- 
ment efforts. . ^ \ * ' * 

Bill Robertson: f - ' ^ ■ « . *^ 

I have the feeling- that we woUrd rail like to have more, pf a sense bf Closure, that we not leave ^thout 
taking some action to establish a'committee or task force. ... . ' * ' <■ 

. ^ Due to shortness of time, the discussion was closed at this pofnt with assurances from Peace Corps' 
Director John Dellentfcck that some action would be taken within a matter of weeks^t 

. V In September, Mr:. Dellenbqck asked twelve Peac^ Coij^s members of the ad hoc A CTIQN committee ^ 
which had organised the panel )dr the Country Directors' Conference to act as Peaces Corps' /Women iri^ 
Development Committee, witH a mandtite to study the issues and make recommehdatiofis for policy arm: 
programming. The WID Cornmittee has beejg active sirice that time.(More aboufjlh^Committee cart Aftv 
fourui in What is the Peace Corps Role? An Informal Forum, which ^begins on page 36 J 



I don't think this world wil be destrojWcl by an atomic explosion. I think it will be destroyed by an 
explosion of iniuslice, and that is why the. question of^e liberaiyion of, women is so very basic, It is a 
manifestation of injustice. ' . , . • —Justice Annfe R. Jiagge 
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ROLE ANA^tSIS AS A TOOL FOR 

OiwnEN IN DEVELOPMENT Programmers 



b5r Lucy Conger 



EDITOR'S NOTE: One of the q^stior^ most jre- of the development process. She provides^ an excel 
q&inkly (xsked when the^sub^^t;p(^phgramming fp^ lent tool for analyzing khose rolesi and follows up 
Women in tJevelopmeht is, ^^'dojA^e ayoid impos'^ f^^^^^^^^*^"^ ^^^^ rnmv nrn^ 



' om ctdimvi biases, 

^,of ^women? Lucy^Conger l^re^ that an 
Wrstahdif%g of women's roles (Imtnfornlal md in- 
f&tmal, both in the public and the private sector) and 
^ of haw those roles/fit into the jspciety ^of a whofe if^ 
^Vi^^ountry, jhauid facilitate th£_development^]of ^ 
uribiased pr^grar^to meet the ne^s of wort^n and 
ily have reniained on jfifte rHidrgins 



with suggestions as td^ directiori! Peac^Corps pro- 
rs might consider taking, ' 



men who^traditidl 



T^EM UTHOR: luS Conger ifirved as a Peace 
Corp^i^olunieer in Peru from 1968 to. 1^70 Since 
timti she has been forking with UX AID on re- 
' search, r^st i^cently on Peruvian squatter setti^^ 
^ents^ while pursuing graduate studies^n Latin 
African di:itf^^ ' . 



:0 




" During the past months effouis haV^een inade ^ 
assure that Peaej Coii>s pcogRras afe designed to 
have a favorable impact on- the iritegratign of host 

pCouhti;y wonlfen into die development process of theif 
respi&Ctf\^e nations. This is suf6iy the most, chaikrtg- 
ing aspect of Wotoen iji Deveidpment effqrt§: pro- 
grai^ming which includes a Women in Developpagnt 

ijcompbrtent or focus is a hew, little-explored territory; 
it suffers from a lack oif^Sata and a general lack of 
experience among; host country go>j^mmerits and 

: agencies and among' international development orga- 
nizations. While programming to incorporate host 
country women into the development proce$s poses 
s niany problems, the need to address tfiis issue is obvi- 
ous and widespread, and the potentfal for achieving 

"satisfaction an'd making a significant' contribution to 

• dcvelppment efforts through such wor^ is very high. 
.It iV only through an understanding of women's 



roles thajSgogrammers . may make . ^ccurkte detenni^ 
nations bfSre rieed^'^f WQpa^, HoW. best to facilitate 

;™ir daily jwtivities, how to reach women and. pro- 
mote their^int^rests through develoj^ent projects, 
and;;^(^ to J^p the^mtan resources p^^tial of 
wort^en. In^j|raent decisioM ajjout program^ rc- 
qiHre knowEqge of . the work women peqj^tn, die 

. .skills developed and thiSiKime consumed in perform- 
ing ta§k^, thfe people they interact widi, the decisions., 
they make and influence, and tf&areas in whioh Ibey 
possess legitiny^d authority. ^ . 

As an organization Peace Cpips is in a unique and ' 
advantageous position, for iPckce Cjlrips Vsplunteersi 
live and work ifi commiipities and are^. in touch v^th 
the dailj^ life of host country men and wgnien. H^is 

/ type of contact takes on new meaning in the context 
of women in dev^topinent. Since many Women in de- 
veloping countries do not participate opcnjy or in an* 
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organized fashion in the modernizing sector^ it is only 
through oontac^with women in their local commupi- 
ties^gnd close to their home and familyMife that one 
can obtain the khowledge necessary to determine 
their needs and formulate programs which address, 
those needs and are workable within the .cultural and 
famitial context. 

The diagram below^ is proposed as a dijignostic 
tool for programmers, a means fc^r structuring *an 
analysis Of the -roles of host country women and men 
in relation to their societies. Such an analysis shbiild 
Jead* to. better programming to rheet the needs of- both 
women and men. However, women wiirbe the m^jor 
focus of discussion here. - • ' 

Domain''' 



- Public ' 
» ■ ■ 


'v * Private ■ ^ 








Formal 




■ ■ 1 ^ 


Informal 



This diagram' categorizes the types of roles people 
fulfiil^^aYid' the domains oi^spjgijpres in which those 
roles arc C{irried:oaiV within^society^ Roles^are^ defined 
as duties and priyilejgcs which est^^fish patterns for 
belhaviof? As seen in the diagram, life in societyiuis 
conducted within two types of don\mn, public and" 
private (or cioi^eslic). There ara two types of roles, 
formal aa^;!rtf<ormaj. T^c diagram presents t^e types 
of roles held by tlte individual and placed thf indivjd- 
^uaVs roles in the context of society as a whole. 

The two sficiettl dgifii^iins are well undei:s^tqod and 
amplv dfecribed in anthcopological literpt^)^ The 
priyafe domain is the sphere of Hfe m wlxfchVctivitieS' 
are performed bylfhe localized fariiily prinlarily for 
the use of the faitiily unit. Most private domain ac- 
tivities are organized around ^jsocial units comprised 
of a mother and her children and aend io be carried 
out^h relative tfplation. Institutional structures^'are 

* ♦ Diagram and subsequent analysis adaptccT from: ^inas, 
Beverly, the Isthmu^iyMpotccs: Women's Roles in Cultural 
.Context (New York: Holt. Rinehiirt and Winston, Inc., 
1973); ^ «^ 



at a mininium in the private domain. Kinship is the 
predominant form of organization^ and personal rela- 
tionships are intimate and based on face-to-face con- 
tact. In contrast, the public domain is the visible 
sphere of societal* life. Activities, in this domain arp 
carried out by groupings of people which supersede 
the mother-child unit; institutional organization has 
its province in the public domain: Human interaction 
is impersi?nal, and class relationships are char^ter- ; 
istic of. the public sphere. 

■ '■' ' ' ■ : . . 

Formal roles are characterized by duties and privi- 
lege's that are ^learly defined and recognized by the 
members of'society. Such roles are highly visible and 
confer status on those who fulfill thqjjn, Informal rqles 
' ^je not clearly defined by society; the activities in^ 
volved in informal roles tend to be loosely sftructured 
or have structures which are not readily apparent to 
the observer. * . 

Roles within society are gr9uped into four'major 
categories: formal public^ informal public, formal 
private, and Infbnnal private. Perha£sjhe best way\ 
to understand how social roles and the two social do- 
jnains irelate^no one another it through examples. 
Formal roles in the public ddmain are. almost always 
occupational roles such as cash crop fanner, shop- 
kje^r, teacher^-secretary. Formal roles in the private 
domain are generally kinship roles^, and include 
mother, father, chilcf? goflparenI, ,et^^^nd involve. 
task?s:''which are formally defined as of-those 
roles. For example, the formal private role of mother 
genSrally entails child-rearing, food preparation, and' 
training of daughters and p>pssibly sons in domestics 
tasks. Roles of friendship may^ be informtfl or fornM 
depending upon the types of friends*hip involved or 
the meaning attached to friendship by the culture. In- 
formal publi'c roles >would -iticlude occupations which 
are peripheral to the formal econotnic structure such 
as sub^ence farming, street^ vending, junk collect- 
ing. tiTgeheral, the underemployed and unempjloyed 
occupy mformal public rqles. Informal private roles 

- are the most difficult to jMnpoint because they are the 

./least visible and mostsut)tle. Yet this type of role is 
.critical to life at the local Ifevel, for the activities in- 
volved in stid] roles/facilitate smooth social relations. 
Women perform mariy important functions in this 
sector. For example, worifen often act informally as 
intermediaries between .families or neighbors and may 

^ thus pave the way for ecqpomic or political alliances; 

' women may provide protjection to jone another by 
moving about ih groups; women oiitxi act . a^ the 
agents who informally Jbring about mufual aid among 
neighbors or prevent conflict. These descriptions of. 

\ thp four sectors of social, roles may be summarized -as 
follows:* ' . . / # 

: ^ V. ■ ■ •■■ •■■^ •• . 
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Public 


V Private 




••• • — , .. ' 

Jobs in Ibrmal . 
economy . 

Status 


Kinship roles: 
mother, father; ; 
chifd, etc. 

Siaius 


B 


Economic roles 
peripheral to 
national economy . 


Intermediary role^ 
at local and family 
level 


1 * Informal : - 



>n the basis of these characteristics of roles "3&d 
domains a number of generalizations may fee made.- 
"Social domains^d roles tend to be sex-t/ped; i.e.,; 
the^ formal public domain is normally dominated by 
men. The private, or domestic^ domain isWimarily 
the province. of women. Almost universalmsocieties 
assign greater. status to public roles than toc^private 
ones. Formal roles are those which confer status or 
prestige. In this sense, n^en have a corner oh the 
status market since they are predominant in formal 
public roles and generally occupy the dominant posi- 
tions among the various formal private roles. Women, 
of course, do gain status from their formal roles but 
their status is rarely equal to jhat of men. 

In industrial and modernizing societies, the formal 
^ public sector may be thought of as the 'Miterate" sec- 
tor;^ this is the sphere of life in which transactions 
are recorded in writing. While written documentation 
may be used in the other sectors, it is not so critical 
to role fulfillment. In goatnast, literacy is virtually a * 
preriequisite to meaningful participation in formal 
public roles except perhaps in very localized settings. 
As a rule, the informal public sector of social life is 
the locus of people who are marginated frpm society: 
in the absence of a formal . public role, they fulfilf^in- - ■ 
formal public roles. The poor, the disenfranchised, 
the economically marginal, and the illiterate— wpmpn 
and men alike— cluster in this arena. Because women 
V normally carry out fewer ro^s in the public domain, 
It may be assumed that men predominate in the in- 
fptmal public arena just as they do in the formal pub- 
lic sector. However, significant- numbers of poor 
women, es[^cially female heads of household and 
women who heed or wish to participate in the public 
sebtor but are jLinable to do so iii a formal setting. 



will be found carrying out ijifornial public activities. 
The diagrani has been drawn iji such a way to give 
the impression that formal and informal roles com- 
prise half of all roles. In fact, the horizontal line can 
|hift upward or downward depending o|[\the propor- 
tion of formal roles to informal roles. In?most devel^ 
oping countries, particularly among th^^sual target 
populations of Peace Corps programs, infoirinal roles 
are likely to pre"dQminate iri comparison With formal 
roles. Such a situation might be represented diagram- 
matically as follows: 

^ : Domain 



Public 


Private 














-,•-1 
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■ \ ■ ■ 
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to this point, these, four sectors of social life 
have been corisijdered in isolation from each bdier.* 
in facty most individuals participate in more than one 
of the sectors by occupying several different roles, 
and there is considerable criss-cfossing by individuals 
back and forth between sectors. For example, when 
a> mother confers witli a school teacher about her 
child, she is interacting in the formal public^ sector 
while fulfilling the responisibilities of her formal pri- 
vate role. When ^ female head of household, with 
child in tow,, sells her handcrafts on the street she is , 
p^rfomiing an infonnal public role, while meeting her 
formal private obligations as a mother. A woman 
taking food to a sick neighbor is enacting an inf ormal 
private, role; if her intention is to pave the way for 
havirig the neighbor become godparent to her child, 
she is also acting to create a role in the formal private 
sphere. An; awareness 'bf the types of activities and 
interactions whfch occur across the boundaries of do- 
mains and roles established here is basic to gajining a 
sense of the individual as a whole perso^ 1^ t- 

While pebple do carry out multipje rqfes iave ' 
interactions in both domains of societal MQi'X\\^ti^^it&^^ 



also numerous com 
tivities wlftch cros: 
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formal boundaries. Women are especially affected /by 
these •constraints. In many parts of the world, womr 
en's mobility is severely restricted, making it difficult 
for them to gain access to or participate in the public 
sphere: Street vendors and other, underemployed peo- 
ple, especialiy^if illiterate, will have difficulty moving 
out of their informal public roles and finding work ia 
formal roles which generally require literacy. Also, 
of course, the vicious cycle of poverty, tends to make 
it extremely difficult for people who are marginated 
by society to gain access to the mainstream of society. 
Specialisation is an integral part of the moderniza- 
tion process. As developing countries modernize and 



^^An awareness of the types of activities 
and interactions which occur across the 
boundaries of doniains and roles . . . 
is ba.sic to gaining a sense of the individ- 
ual ag a whole person.'' 



specialize, access to the formal public sector usually 
becomes increasingly >' difficult. The formal public <: 
arena of the modeqj sector becomes more and more 
exclusive at the same time that its influence on soci- 
ety as a Whole bcewies more pervasive and niofe 
profound. When people are prevented from carrying 
out several i^oles and frdm fuhc|k>ning in more than 
qne domain, or are prevented froig functioning as 
equals in various roles, they are uniable to realize 
their potential. Women are commonly hindered by 
these types of restrictions. . ' 

At present most . programming in intematiori^l tle- 
velopment focuses on.the formal public sector. Pro- 
gramming^ by nature is formal and is clearly in the 
public domain. Some programs, such as child care 
and family planning, relate directly to people's pri- 
vate roles, but these ^re few. Programming • rardy 
affects the informal OTinension of social life in any 
positive way beciause urormal roles tend to, be elu- 
sive^and are difficult to reach. In a'ddition, the formal . 
structure of programming does not readily adapt it- ; 
sejf to informal aspects of societal life. In order for 
people— women and mpn *alike— to become inte- 
I grated into the development processV and' to become : 
integrated as individuals, programmfhg must seek . ; 
means to affect people's informal roles and the pri-. 
vate domain of society. The end result \yill be a : 
lessening of the barriers/^which isolate people, and / 
particularly women, from one 'another, from, the di- ^5, 
verse facets of their, own personalities, and. frpnni the 
larger forces in society which often direct their lives. 



One note of caution must be interjected, and that is . 
that it would be not only difficult but also highly in-; 
appropriate for programming to attempt to reach the 
informal private sector of society given the nature of 
that sector. 

Peace Corps has the potential for making a contri- . 
bution to new programming which would better meet 
the needs of women and nien who remain marginated 
from the" :develppment process. Volunteers and staff 
should bjjslrisitized to the role of women develop- 
ment as part of their training. An orientation to this 
issue shouldinclude discussions of women's, roles, the 
potential for, change and the social and cultural ct>n-- 
straints on wonien's roles, and the means for analyz- 
ing those folSfe in relat*ioft to the family and^to society 
as a whole. Of the various people in Peace Corps, 
Volunteers have'the closest contact with yeomen and 
with the private domain of society and are most likely 
to become familiar with the informal public sector. 
Volunteers could be train^ to gather information de- 
scribing and analyzing women's roles and to generate ; 
ideas for programs that address the sj^cific needs of 
women. Siich an effort %ill require ^ focus on the 
private domain and on informal roles. In order for 
women to participate in the forrnal public sector in 
relationships of parity, they must be familiar with the 
structures and workings of that seictof. Literacy train- 
ing,*classes in simple accounting, orientations to how 
seryiqes are attained from public and private agen- 
cies, etc., will make the' public domain more accessi-. 
ble to women and increase the possibility qf thkt sfec- 
tor becoming more responsible to the needs of 
women. The tasks, skills, types of interaction, ai)d 
authority.of women in their formal private roles must 
. be examined carefully to see what ways they could 
be developed into analogous formal public rojes such 
as community or interest group leadership positions, . 
formaf emplojyment, and so on. Such an apprpiach to / 
the integration of women^ into developriient must be/ 
careful to avoid the danger of creating "wom©ft^ 
ghettoi^." For example, the formal private role of 
-^^bthw may, « with training, be easily e;^anded to in- 
' elude the -f&rmal. piibfic role of teacher at a child care 
facility. KWomenyshould have access hot only to staff 
positions but also to planning and administrative po- 
sitions and to leadership roles in the affiliated orgarii- 
: zation of parents, 

'> Peace Corps ,^has traditionally, sought to address' 
the inforpial public sector in the sense that itis pro- 
gram arid assignnients of Voluriteers were directed 
toward the poorest sectors of- society.: At • present,' 
; this sector is being emphasized by other international 
development agei^cies. The isolation of the informal 
^public sector from "mainstream society" leads to the 
generation of protective , mechanisnis and group 
solidarity among those *in the informal sectors. 



Among the: more powerful protective mechanistns 
Are distrust. of or- hostility to outsiders, factors which 
can make it very difficult for development programs 
to have a positive effect on the jnformal public sector. ' 
It is necessary to: leave behind old structures and 
approaches and stress flexibility anH structures 
adaptable to the informal sector in order to program 
successfully tor those of this sector— ^the under- 

■ employed ;anci unemployed, the rural and urban pQor, 
and the . majority of working wonltn. in developing 
countries.. Until' a way is found fonpeoplp who 'niake 
a livelihood from informal public rolts to enter the 
formal public septor, then it seems the' t)est way to 
reach.- the >anformal public sector wilP be through 
informal means, .. > 

Several exaniples may be presented ofi how the^ 
informal public, sector may be affectQd through in- 
formal structures. Women street vendors are normal- 
ly independent as operators, but most likely hav^ 

.. infornlal associations or networks which could be 
utilized in new. ways to promote coifimon interests. 

..Thes;^ vendors ai-e likely to have agreeme;its with 
lone* another as to which woman sells in which spot 
oh the streM. They may well work in coordination 
with each other to protect and defend their collective 
territory. Similarly, if they operate as unlicensed 
vendors they probably have an established, network 

■ designed to inform one another about forthcprhihg 
police raids intended to dislocate or arrest them.. The 
leaders or organizers of such informal assp'ciations 
can be identified and the functions of these networks/ 
could be expanded with , the cooperation of those 

. leaders. Informal associations might work collectively, 
to obtain licenses for the member vendors and there-- 
by legalize their job status and enhance 
degree the security of the individual. 

The marginaHy emplpycij normally have access to 
credit through; infpirrial mechanisms^ Street loan 
sharks provide Wedit tb su^^ su^h fcredit 

usually carnes ex^^ high interest rates and ' 

short-term rei?aymeht periods. These credit terms; -are ; 
often hecessaTy.becau$e of the, high" risks borne by the 
lender. HdWeVer, the service offered by the: lend.Qr to. 



•each ^othej^.are reached throvi^h suiph a pi-ogram, 

■ they might decide^ Jto pool some*of ihei^ savings ahd* 
. utilize thern for common needs; A group of vendors " 

■ of .prepared .foodstuffs 'might, choose* to ^are funds 

r.andr'risk by'Qpening.a'siTi^.lUneighborhOo 
•■.Qr,^i5avingS 'mrght^,b^^^ to buy'.:rTieV6hajtdise in^ 

■'larger quantities cost.. so .that thie wendpr 

i could; raW^^er level/ 0 yarningsi .A,, dovelop'mpnt, ... 

* agency could offer vocation . 

to '- a.; 5 a vi ngs • pi a n . - ' If ' worn en vc ou 1 d be : su Rs idi zed ' ti: 
"^."wbilc. in training,, thcirwskviri^^^ then :be u)ed ,.: • ;"; 

- for re-entry into the jp]b Vfliarket p IcvelJ;? ^ 

. T})d "deliyery.'b he hinr^ . ;'/ 

*dered. by i^nbrahGdi fear;.or distrust of hiot^rn health . " 

,^ pr^^tifces' or pefsonn^^ the clientvpopUlatm^ . , 



in :some 



"Pif ace Gbrp^ has the jfJoii^ritml -f 
ang a contribud new ^rogt^^mmiiig 
whicli would b<^t|0r nie^ the>nfeed^^ of 
women and men whx);^ r€?main^m 
ated f rpm the developnlent/p^ 



: In sotofc 3teas; of the Thirpl' VVprld' pebplq^ 
neighborVfQfifij^.c^ "9^: 
ire'at tht sick /Bight be Iraiified fcjfr' Watl^^ 
"'hood health'/c^i&s. f he fami.iiiirity.-fe 
' bprg^mi^ht f,faci:l;jtate the deHv<iry "bf :^ 
■ more)peoptfe!^.i ■.: J...... ■ "''.r: ';r.-/'<^'^ v 

;Thest!*;are*but a few^ex^ 
. tfiq<;e -.'^hb;*cxercis^^ ijn.formal' jJj^bjie .r 
reached and affei?Sd -^through .^^ air 
-i.nformill networks. Many possibilities 




grampiihg-of ■ thjs. 

in ;ilxe "Afield are bl^s^r to suclf situations 
*i?elter' pprsto)ft ;tb^>de'velop''^^^^ : pi-qg 
^for^4Ws':WcW^ Sbi^ ^rqg^^amsV 

pcople^Avho otherwis^would have n)».aeQes^ to cij[idit:'> /. 'coUrse,' affect wfto^r working 

can create a, relationship of,tcust: "As a' reju^^ ^ ' ' ^' 

Tjovv'ers in the; iiiformal sector m^ be relifctant to use: ^^^liffe ^*ai^^^ .tok^n,' Peace^ Cbrps^Volunt^^ and 
formal credit ■ — ^ — '"•^^ '^"^^ *^ " 
Tiers tp their 
systemcan 1 



to borrowers. In one" de>^p^^nt abilities,, : '^x\& 
bpment agency- prpvidea'^':^)^ !^he private don1ain<!n 'stich a 

The lender continued to^ 



' his' loans-. !h(owev»r, rtherfritw^esl 
•. posited in savings' a'ccount^i^^'fbi;:!^^ margkiaf 
: '.employed people .whb-:Vere.'")thea ; a^l^* 'J^^'fui^? 
' savings to exparicj. or- fo^mf^ 
meet other needsJ^If ' a^gr'i^^^^ ^VQnle■I^ kS^n : to 




plo^Spprbpriaie .t^ 
would nb.t^mly; iessert th&'p^ and tirilc ^ . 

' eoni^med^^^'4^^^ could make it ■ 

ssi,^e for women to partibipate; in^'programs, such/ , 





■■•■r as literaty or vocationjj trainingV etc. -'^^^W^ , /gain access to andlparticipate^i^^ 

' •facilibte the integration of process, v V v ■ ^ 

. *: ment pfocess. ''r.--':'-'-y> ''$: ' ' ■ ^ ^ ^y^^ 

^Volunteers and prograniniers sHpuId e the c^^^ 

"■\ possibilities for progranis ^hich v^^ould, fai^^^^ 

./ women with the striK:tures of ' the fbmit ^ ' 

. tor and the means ^of gaining access . to ; that-^ the public arid private s€ctor|M^iia!y^^^ of. the ' 

i i and of functioning. successfully in; ^ In *is: aijea;^ . jt ^ ■ XDntem ari^ significance; of 

^ may be worthwhile^,to a)n$ider programs iri li^ 
: '\ .^tir^uning^ cash ecpnpmy,: simp^ of society as ai -whole ; 

. - J thfe ,ut^liz^tTon qE credit, and training in. other -{uhc*-^^;^. c 

Q f ; • ti^bs ■ of; ^thb-'forOiAl pu}^^ sector^ Such , prdgranis ^Ipst co^nt^y.' womett into th^j| 




. it^?tatilitatc §ui:- 
'^Sy-ljt^tegratingi 
ejbpjneiit process 



-rr 



A. 




.m...... .........^ . , ....... .. ............ 

• /VV! - vast maj^ity :^ay in.Jndia and most of i\sia>every-;V, 

Wprk, man;. w6m>n and' cVild,^ii5retl|er ' as ^s^ns or asM^er?. Then, suddently, a Wg f acr^ 
. --'j^. ili'-s^t;up;;atid *ait:^ tckiglonierati^^ develops. The map i^^igd? tp. work in the factory: a^ tl^e ; 
V . lyfeadwtrip^^^ t^^ : wonian stayfat nome ahd keeps house. Soljj^Ml^^' this alienatioa the- Ameri- : ■ 
:^?ii4iber^tibn^v^ aiiioutuhe^an doesn't think^^his wife Jsllaprtani, except to-Iopk 'after Xhe; ., 

^^'^;ibil^}r^h-ana- ■ ' ^^ r^ ' . ^ ■ v : - 

"i^^V i^- c^ ^ r^ink our ecd^^c developmeitUtrategies. ; 

h " l^'bw^^^^ employment intd^pcities and leaVe^^^^^^ 

vS^6^il^n^V :bi^^ opportunities: ta the cbugfeKysids by proving faitaing.tecfiiii^ 

;Vfe4hd%fiw?^^^ villages: wbrk like 1^ cottage industries (w- the^miniifa^^ 

w^t^^^&^ that ^n be par^ oat intp smdL^nits^so that the -riwn^ 4he ;w^ 

^-•t^^ . -1^. the yie^^ njatiwp^qple in Asia today and the UN Ecdnomic'^and- Sociil Comifii^io 
?:: -v/i^^.^^ a series of discussions about a new developniefnt st^^ 

. r^^^^ empioymerit opportuhicies, hospitals*^ schools, adequate housihg,^^a^^^ 

^^tiit'ali^m^ they have to go totheci^ to lead agar^Iife.^h 

•4;:;^ 5;;^-^ wntnpn beciiuse it would rtiean that th^y .wiiuldb't bis .'isepiu:ite4 : 
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RESOURCES: Guide to Literature on Women in Develppihfint* 



Since 1970 the attention given the Women in Devel- 
,opmeht issue has generated burgeoning research 
projects, publication of materials, and collection of 
the resulting literature. The issue of women's role in 
Oie development process has bden scrutinized through 
the eyes of the various social science disciplines-^ • 
and examined by the professionals who work with ^ 
women in the. developing worl(J in health; nutrition, 
family iplanning, and more receifitly; agriculture, etc. 
Periodicals produced in these fields, especially those 
that have publishe4-«^cial issues on women ^ provide 
a source of the pn-going stream of dialogue and,deep- 
ening analysis as research continues., , 

The following suggested sources of information 
abotit womeh in world development are meant as ' 
avenues to expfere .. . so that you can zero in^ on 
those materials useful to your specific local pro^ 
gfamming situations. . 



BibUographiet 

Buvinic. Mayra. WOMEN AND WORLD DEVELOP- 
MENT, AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Over- 
seas Deveropment Council, 1717 Massachusetts Ave., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. $2.50. Prepared under 
the auspides of the American Association for the Ad- 
vanccnjeiit of Science. 

This :bib]i6^aphy was sent as part of the women*s 
pacKCt to caC^Country Director following the' August 

0-1976 Co^Un^7 pi rcctor*s Conference. It identifies recent . 
rcscarcn throughout th9 'world ' and. provides concise 
summaries of the best-known works and a smattering 
of the. lesser known^^ot comprehensive, but an 

. excellent«|^ng pok^i in researching for specific kinds 
of c^tegongp^^iatem publications are divided 

. into nine jcaus^nes^^^^^ accdrding to geographic 
region: general srudies; the impact of society on 
women's roles add status; women's behavior patterns 
and customs^ socio-economic participation of rural 
women; . education and' women; women's work and 
economic development; wjpmen and health, nutrition, 

. and fertlHty/faSttly planning; women^s formal and in- 
formal associations; and women, law, and politics^ , 

/ Additional bibliographies; listed in Annex B, page 
153^ focus on particular segments of this development 



Additiobal Bibliographies 

Almy, Su^^n, "Prii^cipal Sources: Women in Agriculture". 
Newv York: Ford Foundation,, 1976, 3 pp. (Unpub- 
lished^u ■ . ■;: , 

Frank, Genevieve. WOMEN AT WORK |N SOCIAtV: A 
^ELECTED BIBLlOGRAPHy, Ii?r0rl975v (Knglisly 
and French), Geneva,- Switzerland t! Iriternation\jrj[ 
stitute for Lab<S^^ Studies, 197 6, , 44 pp/; 



• Prepared by Mary Emsbergcr, Asst. Ed. P & T Journal, 



Fiich-Carsch, Marian, "Women in Ghanaian Development**. . 
. WOMEN IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
» GHANA. Vol. 6, U.S. Agency for International De--; 
V . velopment. Development Assistance Program; FV^ 

- • r975-FY 1980, Ghana.- , , ' V;;^^^, 

Although this bibliography is found in' the Buvinic . 
bibliography it is presented here because it provides a 
concise introduction to the thinking qI major research- 
ers Avorking in wpmeh ih development/ 

. Elmendorf, Mary. **Suggestions. Recommendations, and 
/ Resources for Enhancing the Roles of Women in De- 
velopment:, Peru, Chile, and Brazil", Washington 
: . D.C., A.I.D., Dec. 1974, 57 pp. ' ; 

- Moser, Collete and Johnson, Deborah: RURAL WOMEN 
WORKERS IN THE 20TH CENTURY: An Annotated 
Bibliography. East Lansing, Michigan: Center for Man*- 
power and . Public Affairs, Michigan State University, 
1973, 63 pp. . 

Rainey, Mary and- Hobbs, Mary. Topical Acquisitions List.- 
Mo. 4 **Non-Fonhal Education and the Role of Women- 
and Families in Human Resource Development" In- 
stitute for International Studies in Education, 513 
Erickson Hall, Michigan State jtjniversity,. East Lan- 
sing, Mich; 48825. ■ . 

Reigelman, Mary. Secretariat for Women in Development, 
New TransCentury Foundation, . 1789 Columbia Rd., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20009, Currently initiating 
preparation of an annotated bibliography emphasizing 
action-oriented program designs, rather than theoretical 
research. Avaijiable early autumn. 

Periodicals and Journals 

AFRICAN STUDIES NEWSLETTER. 218 Sheffman 
Centfer, Brandeis University, Waltham,' Mas$. 02154. 
6 iss^s per year. Lists new -research. 

Agricukurat, Development Council. WORKSHOP RE- 
PORTS, SpMlNAR REPORTS, and REPRINTS. 1290 
Ave. of the Americas, New York; New York ?M)QI9. 
Publications are generated as the result of conferences 
'supported or assisted; by the . Research; ;$nd Training 
Network. ^^' l* ' : •. 

:■. .' " ' .... 

. American Anthropology Assokriation. AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOCSlST. 1703 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
. Washington, D.C. 20009, quarterly, (institutional sub- 
, scription, $40.00; $7,50 per copy). Vol. 78 #3, Sept. 
76 IS a special issue pn wcHnen.. * 

Agency Tor International Development. DEVELOPMENT 
DIGEST- Request copies from AID mission or U.S. 
embassies; subscriptions cost, $7,90 -f $2.00. mailing: 
charge. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, quarterly. 

American Council on Education. COMMENT. One Dupont , 
. Circle, Washington^ D.C. 20036. quWff^A publica- 
tion on research on women,' 

Food and Agriculture Organization I(FAO). DEVELOP- 
MENT EDUCATION^ EXCH^GE. Development 
. Education Exchange, Action for development, F AO, 
' 00100 Rome, Italy. sele^ed materials, • bi- 

■ --monthly;. ^ ' /■ / 

Food ; and Agriculture Organization (FAO). IDEAS AND 
ACTION BULLETIN. FAO, 00100 Rome* Italy. . 

- ' Abstracts, and information on programs for nutrition, 

family planning, women, health; quarterly. 

international Labour Organization. INTERNATIONAL' 
LABOUR REVIEW. Publication Sales Service, jCH 
1211 Geneva 2Zi S>yitzcrland. $17 per subscriptiorfr 
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International Planned Parenthood Federation. IPPF NEWS. 
. 1K.20 Lower. Rpqent Street, London. SW 1Y4PW 
England, bimonthly. . • 

IWY Tribune Project, IWY TRIBUNE NEWSLETFER. 
345 East 46th St., New York, NY 10017. Sub§crip- 
tibh, $3.00, 6 Editions. Provides country-by-country- 
. news, of project irxformation and i^ssistance: / 

Ontario Institute . in Education, CANADIAN NEWS- 
LETTER OF RESEARCH ON WOMEN, Dept of 
Sociology in Educntidh. 252 BloBr Street West, 
.* Toronto, Ontario M5S.1V6. ■ -W. ^. 

Overseas Liaison Committee. ' RCRAL DEVELOPMENT 
NETWORK BULLETIN. I t Dupont Circle, Wash- . 
ington, b.C. 20036. Specify English, French or Spanish.. 
C^rfent research a.pd action programs; conferences and 
Workshops; . publications and films. (Issue #6 on 
■ wo^nen.) .. . 

Technical Assistance Information Clearmg House. TAICH " 
NEWS. 200 Park Ave.. South, New' York. New York 
10003. Notice of new materials, projects, .conferences, 
meetings and' courses relating to planning and, execu- 
tion of overseas development assistance. 

Women's International- Network News;. WIN. Fran P. 
.Hosken, 187 Grant St., Lexington, Mass. 02173.- 
($25.00 institutional subscription, SI 5.00 individual 
: subscript.ibn) 4 issues per year, "to establish a world- 
' wide open communication .system . . transmitting . 

iifiternationally ififorrnation about women and women's 
" groups." "All the; news that is fit to print for, by and 
.. about women." ■ . 



Institutes ■ ' ^ 

Institutes throughout the.Vorld which have given 
attention' tO; this subject, may h;we materials they 
themselves produce or knowledge of the sources of 
country--specifiiv or region-spccilic research arid ac- 
tive projects in development. Many names of the in- 
stitutes v^hich follow have been drawn from "The. 
Impact of Economic Developrrient and Social Chahge 
on the Status of Women: A Select Bibliography^^ 
published in 1973. ^ \: 

Afro^-Asran Institute for Cooperative and Labor Studies, 
. P.O.. lJ"ciA 16201, Nahart^qa 7-9, Tel Aviv, Israel. Tel. 
2402i6V2f7. Role of. women in development. '■ ^ 

■ Si- ' . 

Centro Latino Americano- de Pesquisas em Ciencias 
Sociais, Rua D. Mariana. 138, * Botafogo, Rio 'de 
Janeiro GB, Brazil. Jel. 246^5253. Family and develop- - 
■■ ment. • . ' , • ■ ^■ ; .. " ■ ' ' ■ ■• j-'-. 

: Colegio de Mexico, Centro de. Estudios Economicbs y' 

Dembgraficos, Guanajuato 125, Mexico 7, D.F, Tkl;; 

5-84-11:22. Demography^ Rural fertility ' survey in 

. . Mexico. 

Council for Asian Manpower Studips Ltd., 4'Pubok 

aguinaldo. University, of the Philippines, Dijjman, 
Quezon City, 'Philippines. " 

■ Development CenterVOEGD. 2 rue Andre-Pascal, ,7577 5 - 
■ Paris Gedex 16, France. Change in economic role of 
. wanben -and its influence on family structure in >yest 
. Africa; • . ; . - • 

Institut' Africain pour Me Development Economique *et 
' . Social; . the. WOmeti's Service, P.G. 8008; 15 Avenue 
'. Jcan-Mermoz,. Abidjan, Ivory Coast. Tel. 43-92-92.; 
Research aimed at the collective promotion of women. 



Institute for Deyelopnient Studies, University of NaV 
rbbi, Nairobi,'Kenya. '~'~~r . 

International Center for Research on Worheh, 2000 ? 
St., NW #403, Washington, D.C.v2003i^. 

;lnternational Confederation "Df Free Trade Unions, 
37-41 rue Montagne aux Herbes Potageres, Brussels 1, 
Belgiunn-. 

■ • . . • . ■' , . ..•■»■ 

loternational Council of Social Democratic Women, 
88A St. Johns Wood High Street,. London' NW 8 7SJ, 
Englan.ji. 

Makerere University-Kampala. Makerere Institute of 
Social Research, P.O. Box 160Z2, Kampala, Uganda. 
Tel, 42471 (Ext. 418). Population growth, labor par- 
ticipatibn. Changing, position and~ role of women in 
■Lango._ • ■■ ■ 

' Nat tonal Institute^ of Development Administration Re- 
search Center, 'Bangkapi, Bangkok, .Thailand. Tel. 
910200. Role of women in economic affairs: study of 
occupational choice. . / 



—Organization of America States, Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, 17*35 I St., NW. Washington, D.C... 

■*United Nations Economic Comrpission for Africa, 
P.O. Box .3001,^. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Tel. 47200. 
Population. Status and role of women in East Africa. 

University of the Andes, Centro de Estudios sobrp 
Desarollb Ecohomicd, Calle 18 A Carreca la E, 
.Bogata, Colornbia. Tel. 43.02.95v. Fertility in Colombia. 
Patterns of huptiality. . - .V.. ' \: ^ 

University of Dar es Salaam, Bureau of {Resource As- 
sessment and Land Use ■ Planning, P.O. Box 35097, ■ 
Par. es. Salaam, Tanzania, Tel. 5361 1. . Demography " 
J ' research.- ■ 

University of . Nairobi, Institute for Development;^ v 
Studies, P.O^v Box .30 1 97,.; Nairobi,". KenJ-a. Tel. 29 1 66. . ■}/:. 
Family planning, and population control. 

■ University of Singapore, Economic Research Center, ' ; ; 
Bukit Timah 'Bqad, Singapore 10. Tel. .50451. Marriage 
and the family in- a developing society, - . ' ' 

- University 'of Teheran, Institute for Social. Studies, and 
Research,. Daneshkadeh Avenue, P.O. Box 13-1155, ., 

" Teheran, Iran. Tel. 315466. .^Relationship between . 
fertility and education. . - 

University Of. the West .Indies. Institute of Social 'and ' 
Economic Research, Monar-Kingston^ 7, Jamaica. TeK . 
^ 92-76661. Fertility in the West Indies. ' . . 



\, A few examples are. listed below of .the-organiza- . 

tions wjiich pr.ortiote projects .in Women in Develop-- 
' ment. Through research of relevant literature selected 
: from the\hiaterials already presented in this resource 

guide . section, active Committees, ■ agencies, .confer- . 

ences, etc., of the kind.represented.below will become 

evident. ' - ' ' 

. UNDP, 1 UN Plaza, Rml PC-r9l)0, NY, N.Y 10017. Pro- 
duces materials such as the Women in Development: 
■ Courses for y4c//o« seminar series. - 

Pacific Women's Resource Centre; Ms. Claire Slatter, -Box 
534, Suva, Fiji. Provides\support for women's projects 
and activities in the Pacific region. . .. 
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and trainipg actmties'^and for a clearing house of. 



informations To be located in Iran. 



Asia and Pacific Center for Women and Defvjplopmeht, Eco- 
nomic and Social Cbmmii^ion fp> Asia and Pacific, 

Uiiited Nations Building; Saja Santiftiam/ Bangkok ^ 
. 2. Thailand. Rieccntly approved interagency project; *v Institute for Women's Studies in the Araft World, Beirut ^ ^ 
t^ plamiing emphasizing their ^urgent need for research University College, P.O; Box 11-4080, Beirut, Lebanon, ^ 



'.■4. ^ 




"mi": 



ERIC 



.0 • ■ . * ■. 
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